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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THRENODY is not a criticism, nor an occasion for scrupu- 
lously balanced judgment,” said William Watson in 1925, before 
reading to the Poetry Society his Lacrime Musarum, the elegy he 
composed at the time of Tennyson’s death. ‘‘ One might almost 
say,” he went on, “that an attitude of cool appraisement would be out of 
place in it.” It was perhaps in the spirit of one writing an elegy that Mr. 
John Drinkwater delivered from Broadcasting House his funeral oration 
on the poet who, recently living so obscurely at Rottingdean, was restored 
to the public eye by simply dying. The Press, suddenly aware of an event, 
hovered between elegy and so much free comment as is permissible under 
the now relaxed rules of nil nisi bonum. Watson, speaking of Tennyson 
thirty-three years after his death, admitted that he had not been “ precisely 
among the very fervid admirers of his genius.” The mood that inspired 
Lacrime Musarum was evoked by “that magnificent and spectacular 
death, as of some mighty bard of old, passing from ken in a blaze of honour 
and glory.” 
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O such “ surging wave of emotion ”’ as that of which he speaks— 

not even a vigorous ripple—has impelled any younger poet of to-day 
to celebrate Watson’s death in verse. In his day he attained a very consider- 
able reputation. But he liveda quarter of acentury beyond that day, unmoved 
by any one of the literary influences which followed so swiftly in the new 
century, convinced that he, and he alone, among the living, was right, 
guarding the flame on his private altar, embittered by the neglect of an 
insensitive world, but confident of posterity. Thousands of readers of poetry 
to-day have never read a word of his—never, that is, till they read the 


obituary quotations. 
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T is true, one phrase of his—‘‘ Abdul the Damned ”’—lingers in public 
memory and is familiar even to those who know nothing of 
Abd-ul-Hamid or the Armenian massacres or William Watson. “‘ Who was 
Abd-ul-Hamid ? ” I have heard people ask, ‘‘ and why was he damned ? ”’ 
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Thou with the brightest of Hell’s aureoles 
Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 
Immortally, beyond all mortals, damned. 


That rhetorical sequence of sonnets, “‘ The Purple East,”’ written at the 
time of the Armenian massacres, was by no means among the best of his 
works, but it was probably the most read ; for it was produced at a time 
when his reputation was at its highest, and, suiting thelpurpose of politicians, 
was much quoted at public meetings and in the Press. It was, in fact, an 
exaggeration of what was most representative in his work. It was his forte 
to bring poetry into alliance with public life, more especially the public 
life of Liberalism and the Nonconformist conscience. He was qualified 
for this task in the first place by the fact that he spoke the language of 
poetry. He talked the language of Milton by the same force of habit under 
which another kind of person might talk the language of the hunting-field 
or of the movies. He learnt Paradise Lost off by heart (as also did Mr. John 
Burns, and Macaulay, did he not ?) when he was a boy ; and he went on 
talking the language of Milton, with a sort of splendid sonorousness, for 
the rest of his life—not the Milton of “‘ Haste thee, Nymph,”’ but of 


Satan alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 
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He confesses to admiring the “‘ pregnant style,”’ and one has the feelingin | 
reading most of the verse that it is perilously poised on a tightrope of 
rhythmic splendour, and that if he wished to say “‘ Give me a cup of tea ” 
it would be in lofty blank verse, or perhaps in those hexameters and penta- 
meters, where accent takes the place of quantity, which he used with 
considerable skill. 
con mm cor 

IS literary integrity and his moral sincerity were alike beyond 

question. He was scrupulous in the composition of verse, and 
uncompromising in declaring his verdicts upon public right and wrong. 
The latter quality commended him to public men, the former to those of 
them who had read literature in their youth. Having denounced Gladstone 
during the Soudanese War, he hails him as the nation’s saviour in 1896 : 


who hath found 
Another man so shot with fire, so crowned 
With thunder, and so armed with wrath divine ? 


And later, in 1917, it is another Liberal politician whom he acclaims: 


Out of that land where Snowdon night by night 
Receives the confidences of lonesome stars, 
And where Carnarvon’s ruthless battlements 
Magnificently oppress the daunted tide, 

There comes—no fabled Merlin, son of mist, 
And brother to the twilight, but a man... 


—in fact, Mr. Lloyd George. 
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ig is said that he three times suffered disappointment when he was 


passed over for the Poet Laureateship. On the first of these occasions, 


when Alfred Austin was appointed, Watson’s claims, in spite of the fact 


—— 


that his output at that time was slender, were far higher. He was a better 


_ poet than Austin, and his qualifications even as a Court poet were superior. 
' On the second occasion, when Bridges was appointed, those who agree 


that Bridges was the better poet may admit that Watson was better qualified 
to be Laureate—on the assumption that it is the function of the Poet 
Laureate to celebrate public occasions, and especially those in which 
Royalty is concerned, with suitable ceremonial verse. If this view of the 
office is accepted, I submit that there have been few poets of any time 
better fitted for it than William Watson. Tennyson, of course, was supreme. 
He was the ideal, the perfect Laureate, and—which is more than one 
would dare to demand of such a functionary—he was positively inspired 
when he thought of a Princess coming over the sea to marry an English 
Prince, or of the Queen opening an Indian and Colonial Exhibition. It 


' did not matter whether the Princess was an Alexandra or an Alexandrovna 


—the gusto of his enthusiasm carried him into verse that thrilled the 
public and was intelligible to Queens, endearing him, as a Laureate should 
be dear, to the Royal heart : 


Sea-king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra ! 
or 
The golden news along the steppes is blown .. . 
. . . Marie Alexandrovno. 


And in the year of the Great Exhibition Tennyson glows with gratitude 
to the late Prince-Consort, who had conceived the plan of that noble 
suburban edifice, the Crystal Palace : 


And, lo ! the long laborious miles 
Of Palace; lo! the giant aisles, 
Rich in model and design ; 
Harvest-tool and husbandry, 
Loom and wheel and enginery, 
Secrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine. 


Such courtly delight in royal marriages and princely munificence was, for 
Tennyson, like a child’s unfeigned delight in pretty toys. That made him 
the ideal Laureate. There will never be another thus ordained by dispensa- 


tion of Providence. 
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Bu: next to Tennyson, as a fit candidate for this office, is William 
Watson. His strength lay not in ideas, apart from moral and _ political 
ideas. His gusto was not for the life which poetry may express, but the 
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ordered words of which it is composed. Lisping Paradise Lost in his child- 
hood, he venerated the ritual of words metrically disposed in the Miltonic 
mould (with something added from his later reading), and nothing lent 
itself so well to the ritual as a subject drawn from some ceremonial occasion. 
His Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King Edward VII is grandiose and 
adequate, as few Laureate utterances are adequate. And when the same 
King died, he was again equal to the occasion in praise that was decorous _ 
and unobsequious. Swinburne, who, with all his limitations, was almost 
a great poet, would have been as unsuited for the Laureateship as Alfred _ 
Austin, who was not a poet at all. William Watson was exactly fitted for | 
the job, and did not get it. ' 
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HE National Art Collection Fund, we are told, has 10,000 members, | 

and the National Trust only 3,000 subscribing members. It is diffi- — 
cult to believe that the latter could not easily treble or quadruple its mem- | 
bership if the public were made to understand that the Trust, which has — 
much valuable property, is severely straitened for lack of income. It owns 
more than 57,000 acres. It has 237 separate properties. And it is now ina 
position to control the development of land under covenants made by 
landowners who retain ownership and agricultural rent, but not the right 
to develop except on terms agreed to by the Trust. It has immense responsi- 
bilities, but an altogether insufficient income for fulfilling them as it might 
do. A little time ago I went over Montacute House, which belongs to the 
Trust. Its gardens are well cared for, but its splendid interior is unfurnished 
and unused. One by one the owners of the major country mansions of 
Britain, unable to meet the claims of death duties and to fulfil their functions 
as landlords and as guardians of historic houses, are being compelled to 
sell their land for “‘ development ” and give up the houses. 
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ORD LOTHIAN, when he succeeded to large estates some years 
ago, pointed out the effect of death duties in preventing landlords | 
from carrying on their traditional duties. It would be reasonable to ask 
that a percentage of the revenue derived from death duties on property in | 
agricultural land and in country houses should be handed over to the | 
National Trust as a small compensation for the damage done by the State. _ 
Not, of course, that the Trust can solve more than a part of the problem of 
the neglected countryside. But it is at least ensuring important oases in the 
threatened wilderness. It mitigates the process of spoliation to which the 
State contributes. It might prove to be even a profitable cash transaction 
for the nation if the Treasury granted a pound for every pound subscribed 
by the public. 
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Mi: RENE CLAIR, who is now in England producing films, has 
been declaring his intention of making pictures that will be “ 100 | 
per cent. cinema ’’—that is to say, pictures whose technique will not be | 
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_ borrowed from the theatre but will be properly and exclusively cinemato- 


graphic. He points out that the arrival of “talkies” tended to arrest the 
evolution which was taking the films farther from stage drama, and has 
made it more than ever dependent on stage methods and actors trained in 
the theatre. But what exactly is the technique proper to the cinema ? My 
question is not intended to suggest that the answer could be given in a 
few sentences ; but I should be interested to know how many of the con- 
trollers of film-production have fully explored even in their own minds the 
possibilities of the cinema as a medium lending itself to artistic effects 
which cannot be obtained through any other medium. 
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ERTAIN obvious advantages which it possesses were, of course, 

seized upon at once. You can speed up or slow down at will; present 
objects close up or at a distance ; show a chorus of angels singing in the 
clouds or a man jumping over the moon ; you can switch off to show what 
a person is thinking of, and can treat his thoughts or his dreams as impress- 
ionistically as you like. A tradition of a sort is growing up, but too much of 
it is based on the monkey-tricks of the profession, which is uncontrolled 
by any background of continuous criticism or by any exhaustive critical 
analysis of the films as an art-form. The art suffers from the difficulty of 
being at one and the same time very young and primitive yet very grown-up 
in its appliances and in its adaptations, and even in its artistic motives. 
Yet it is not the business of the critic to provide it with ideas. A critical 
apparatus is sorely needed, but artistic experiment must be ahead of it. 
Walt Disney’s innovation is, I suppose, the most promising attempt of our 
time in the direction of “‘ 100 per cent. cinema,”’ for he does away with the 
visible human actor altogether, and substitutes fictitious beings created by 
draughtsmen. In the future the real Garbos may completely disappear, 
and their place be taken by Mona Lisas painted in a thousand attitudes by 
Leonardos. What an achievement by M. René Clair if he could utterly 
eliminate from modern life the film star, and give us instead a Botticelli 
angel. 
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SONNETS 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


VIBRATIONS 


HORD—very softly sounded—echoing on ; 
(_ Yrosstes by what hand, who knows—for what rapt ear— 


In this rayed moon of memories past and gone 
From thought, reanimate now and ghostly near ? 
Veiled musical vibrations which belong 
To these essential walls, these trodden floors, 
These windows open to the blackbird’s song, 
And, shut for the last time on life, these doors. 
Caught unaware in day-dream silences, 
I hear you, vanished voices, where such peace 
Imbues my being as when your gladness breathed ; 
And now like leafy whispering it is, 
And now slow shadows of the towering trees 
On lawns that your experience has bequeathed. 


WORDS FOR THE WORDLESS 


MILE on, you newly dead, whose griefless masks 
Gis emptied of mortality of mind ; 
Safe is your secret from the world that asks 
If death be dark,—all lost and left behind. 
Be dust, you ex-inhabitants of air, 
You freemen of—at worst—unconscious night ; 
Be mystery, you whose voices haunt us where 
This little while we listen from the light. 
Be real, imagined angels, when we stand 
Near-thoughted to the cold and cratered land, 
Alone with imperfection that must part 
From flesh, which for its crowned achievement cried, 
And soon must follow those who dreamed and died 
Carrying immortal omens in their heart. 
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PAE NO LST 


By EDWIN MUIR 


I 


I shall miss 
With one small breath these centuries 
Of harvest-home uncounted ! 
I have known 
The wine, the bread 
And the mounds of grain. 
But these false fields will change 
Beyond interrogation or reply, 
And their harvests would be strange 
If I could return. I should know again 
Only the stubble plain 
From which the summer-painted birds have flown 
A year’s life on. 


But I can never 

See with these eyes the double-threaded river 

That runs through life and death and death and life 
Weaving one scene. Which I and not I 

Blindfold have crossed, I and not I 

Will cross again, my face, my feet, my hands 
Gleaned from lost lands 

To be sown again. 


O certain prophecy 

And faithful tragedy 

Furnished with scenery of sorrow and strife, 
The Cross and the Flood 

And Babel’s demon towers 

And Abel’s blood 

And Eden’s bowers, 

Where I and not I 

Lived and questioned and made reply : 
None else to ask or make reply. 


II 


If there is none else to ask or reply 
But I and not I, 
And when I stretch out my hand my hand comes towards me 
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To pull me across to me and back to me 

And only to me, 

If my own mind, questioning, answers me 

And there is no other answer to me, 

If all that I see, 

Woman and man and beast and rock and sky, 

Is a flat image shut behind an eye, 

And nothing but my own thoughts can meet me or pass me or follow me, 
O then I am alone, 

I, many and many in one, 

A lonely player upon a hill 

On a sad evening when the world is still, 

The house empty, father and brother gone 

Beyond the reach of sight, or sound of any cry, 

Into the bastion of the mind, behind the shutter of the eye. 


But if there is another light 

That is not cut and grooved into my sight, 

That is not I and not I, 

And a breath within the light 

That breathes on me and questions me, 

And does not go from me and return to me, 

A light shaken 

Across the light that shows myself to me 

And masks myself in me, 

A grace taken 

From something far from me and strange to me— 
If when I stretch out my hand a hand comes towards me 
To lead me out of me, 

And when I question a mind answers me. 

And enters into me that was not before in me, 

O then I am not sole, secure, forsaken. 
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NOCTURNE MACABRE 


By H. S. OTTER 
GS: few the things I hate, the more I hate 


Heavy, hard, iconoclastic moonlight. 

Heavy moonlight through slim, leafless trees, 
Greying the sand, the mud, the white flagstones ; 
Drawing grotesque and mocking silhouettes, 
And furtive, equivocal hieroglyphics, 
On the grey grass. 

Hard, arrogant moonlight, 
Coldly flooding down the blue globe of the sky, 
Smothering the starlight out to the horizon, 
Making flares and street-lights glare sullenly, 
Yellow and feeble, in lines. 
Fierce, cynical, 

Creeping through the slim, hospitable branches, 
Greying the heedless face at my shoulder laid, 
Painting her careless peace as a pale death-mask, 
Cruel imagery of clay, recalling fears 
Long disencouraged, and the weary, lost, 
Sad, vicious cynicisms of despair.— 
So few the things I hate, the more I hate 
Heavy, hard, iconoclastic moonlight. 


* * * 


A moment’s idle thought, and all is gone ! 

A visionary moment, and the long, 

Pure myth of moonlight is an old despair ! 
The moon herself, and her reflected charm, 

. Are ever more a mocking cloak of dreams, 
Since a gloomy, outcast, cynic Muse revealed 
In the grey glistening of a twig, the theme, 

“‘ So few the things I hate, the more I hate 
Heavy, hard, iconoclastic moonlight.” 
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By ALASTAIR W. R. MILLER 


ALKING to you who are an old man 
I sometimes think I am the nearer dead, 
I am the spent one, the empty can, 
You the jaunty duck, heels over head ; 
Although now are sped 


All those green garlands for which you ran. 


Oh, those immortal garlands which are green, 
The soil spraying from the racer’s toe, 

The clap of girls, the last ounce, the scene 
After the triumph when the pulse is low! 
Your badge, sir, we know, 

We know your honours, know what you mean. 


And you, sir, know your honours and your prize: 
Not in your minions greeting them, not 
Discovering them in up-glancing eyes, 

Not in the cup played for and got. 

Simply what 1s what 

Is your whole knowledge, base of your replies. 


Yet you have lost your hand-in-hand reward, 
Your fountain, your sparrow gone to her grave. 
And while we féted you I was assured 

You’ve not been the same since—your life 

The wrong side of a knife, 

Without the final promise of the Lord. 


Your own hand, sir, admits as much. 

Looks are diverted when that brown hand 
Shakes the herbs in the tobacco-pouch, 
Trying to stuff a pipe. Let age command !—— 
Things go not as planned, 

Things which are nothing to a younger touch. 


Yet where’s the pathos ? Man, what a man! 
Man, what a bird is man not set apart, 
Still on the snowy sands of an island 
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To discuss books with crofters by a cart 
Carrying mulse, and 
To climb the hill-fort with a weak heart ! 


Shake, sir, without the menace of pity 
From my twenty-two years. [ll not forget 
You are the spry lark which bade me be 
A maharajah’s laureate, or wed 

A fresh peasant maid 

Making genuflections by the sea. 


I have most holy comrades when I hope 
Red ones, quick at the uptake, quick 
To suffer accident, prohibit dope, 

Dout the old order with a big stick, 
Planting sweet stocks 

To mellow desert where the snakes grope. 


These are your near escort, though you frown 
At them, old heart keen on two old legs ! 
These are the laughing boys who simply own 
That life’s a flower, and will not have his nibs 
The purple Gigadibs 

Spoiling the sport, but make him climb down. 


Weep at your circumstances if you will 
Your spirit spares you those acrid tears 


Which weep their fountain-head, deplore the hill 
From which they spring, hissing round the biers 


Of the gods’ own peers ; 
Who do resent such welcome, and lie still. 


In my desires holy comrades are mine, 
Who stand upon crackling grass, and toast 


The sweet-mouthed courier, broken through the line 


With wild reports of something, not a ghost, 
Due in a moon at most. 
You put the glitter in this widow’s mite. 


I would inherit, sir, wine of yours, 
Baptizing into a triumph of flesh 

What in me only is not dead because 
It never yet was born ; so in a flash 
Make upright and rash 

A race of dawn-builders, of early birds. 
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SERVITUDE 


Being no sort of superman you touch 
My deep fancy, and I write it here ; 
Being indeed weak and old you clutch 
The potent laurel, and I see it clear, 
And will persecute fear, 

And try to run as far and see as much. 


SERVITUDE 


By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON 


ILLY, Tilly, Aunty and I 

Must live together till we die, 

At least, till one of us shall die, 
Willy, Tilly, Aunty or I. 


For we are old, so people say. 
Yet we were young but yesterday, 
Indeed, it seems but yesterday ; 
But we are old, so people say. 


It does seem hard we should grow old 
Moiling for others, hot or cold, 
Moiling for others, hot or cold, 

Turns the hair grey and makes you old. 


It’s sad we have no things to say 
But what we said just yesterday, 

The things we said just yesterday 
Are all the things we have to say. 


But what’s the use of grumbling now ? 
Things can’t be different, anyhow, 
Things can’t be mended, anyhow, 

So what’s the use of grumbling now ? 


Willy, Tilly, Aunty and I 

Must live together till we die, 

We'll find things different when we die, 
Willy, ‘Tilly, Aunty and I. 
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MODERN DRAMA : 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HOLED-UP 


By HERBERT READ 


HE form of drama is intimately related to the structure of the 

theatre, but a contemporary dramatic form does not, and cannot 

exist because the form of the theatre itself is obsolete. A good 

play is always visualized by the author; a modern dramatist 
can only visualize his play in a setting wholly unsympathetic, 
wholly unsuited to the trend of modern art and modern consciousness. A 
modern architect is not compelled generally to build with wood and 
plaster, nor even with brick and stone ; he makes the most of contempor- 
ary materials like steel and concrete. But the modern dramatist is compelled 
to write within a fixed framework which bears no relation to the age of 
steel and concrete, which is an inheritance from a past age, an age of 
different social conditions and of different cultural conventions. In the 
circumstances it is no wonder that the poets of to-day, that is to say, our 
potential dramatists, seldom write for the stage. You might as well ask 
them to travel sixty miles an hour in a stage-coach. 

The modern stage still has commercial vitality, but no true dramatic 
value. Drama is a branch of poetry—indeed, the highest kind of poetry. 
It is as poetry that the drama to-day is dead. What life there is, apart from 
the commercial activity already referred to, is a kind of first-aid adminis- 
tered by the régisseur ; and that is why the régisseur tends to assume such 
an important place in the contemporary theatre. No longer conscious of 
the word, no longer valuing drama as such, the public demand visual 
effects—elaborate staging, lighting, any kind of substitute for listening. 
The enormous success of the ballet nowadays, especially among the intelli- 
gentsia, is due to this death of the word. Poetry, including the drama, is 
the most unpopular of all the arts ; it is almost a lost art. 

The public, and I do not mean merely the stupid public, prefers the 
ballet and the cinema. The ballet is a separate art-form, a combination of 
plastic and musical expression. As such it has reached a high degree of 
perfection, and one needs no excuse for indulging in it, and preferring it 
to the normal stage entertainment. The cinema is different. It is not a 
perfect art-form ; for the most part it is vulgar, meretricious, unintelligent, 
a commercial product of the worst type. And yet, unless we are very high- 
minded, if we are honest with ourselves, even we, the intelligentsia, prefer 
the pictures. We may try to excuse our preference on intellectual grounds. 
The film is potentially an art-form, and once free from commercial direction 
it will develop unknown possibilities. Once or twice a year we see a film 
which carries us towards these possibilities. Even in bad films there are 
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good moments. But it is not for these idealistic reasons that we go to th 
cinema. The real reasons are much more practical. 

In the first place, we go to the cinema because it is cheap. In the suburb: 
and the provinces we can get a good seat for a shilling or one-and-six 
Even in the West End the cinema is at least half as cheap as the theatre 
Secondly, we go to the cinema because it is comfortable. The expensiv. 
seats in a theatre are comfortable enough, generally speaking, but in mos 
theatres the greater part of the audience has to sit for three hours or mor 
in a state of acute discomfort ; price for price, there is no comparison it 
the comfort-value of the two kinds of entertainment. Thirdly, the cinema i 
continuous; no intervals to break the tension, no gaps to fill in witl 
chocolates and drinks, no intrusion upon your consciousness of an aliet 
and discordant audience. Fourthly, the cinema has virtually no clas 
distinctions. Differences of price are not sharply graded, and bear a1 
obvious relation to the relative value of the positions of the seats. ‘The seat 
in a theatre, on the other hand, are sharply differentiated in prices, anc 
people are graded, not so much by the value of their seats relative to th 
stage, but by the depth of their purses. The rich can feel pride in thei 
social superiority, their segregation from the masses ; the envious poor ar 
firmly barricaded in their cheaper pews. 

Before we consider what form of theatre should take the place of th 
obsolete theatre of the present day let us examine briefly the kinds of theatr 
which have existed at other epochs. There are three basic forms. The firs 
is the arena, the circular theatre with a stage in the middle, which stil 
survives in the circus and the boxing hall, and in Spain in the bull-ring 
The audience is symmetrically disposed in relation to the stage and th 
only differentiation is the physically necessary one of distance from th 
centre of the circle, or, in the open, position in relation to sun and shade. 

The second type is the ancient theatre of Greece and Rome, which i 
essentially a circus with one segment cut off to form a stage. The resultin: 
auditortum may be horse-shoe shaped or semi-circular or elliptical. I 
this form of the theatre a completely different orientation of the audienc 
is involved ; they now look at rather than into the stage. But in classicé 
times this stage is still an open stage : an architectural facade before whic! 
the action of the play takes place. 

There is, so far as I know, no connecting link between the classical stag 
and the medizval stage, though it has been suggested that both have 
common origin in the circular form of prehistoric temples like Stonehengs 
The “ rounds ” of the fifteenth century may have been a dim survival c 
these ancient structures, or may have been derived from the semi-circule 
theatre of the Romans. The best key to the structural development of th 
theatre in the Middle Ages is provided by a study of medieval art, an 
recently, in two articles published in the Burlington Magazine,* Dr. Osc: 
Fischel has gathered together a great deal of information on the subjec 


* January and February, 1935. 
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The medieval drama originated in the church, as is well known; but by 
that we do not merely mean that it arose as an appendage to the repre- 
sentation of the Christian faith, but that actually its form was determined 
by the physical and architectural structure of the churches. To quote 
Dr. Fischel: “The altar at which the holy rites were enacted was the 
point from which the whole of the dramatic art of the Middle Ages started. 
At the great feasts of the Church, Easter or Christmas, the people saw the 
sacred events re-enacted around the lay altar which stood in front of the 
screen. This screen which divided the clerics from the lay congregation 
formed the obvious background for the dramatic presentment of the 
liturgy or the staging of religious plays all through the Middle Ages. It 
‘was not a stage, for it was generally too narrow, but it served as a back- 
ground for the dramatic events. ‘The wall, with its one or more gates, 
afforded the necessary entrances and exits and, on the top of the screen, 
supernatural beings could be made to appear.” Dr. Fischel then gives 
reproductions of medizval paintings which show the screen in use for 
dramatic performances, and in the course of his articles he shows how this 
‘screen was transferred, almost bodily, on to the secular stage, and how, 
right down to the eighteenth century, the stage architecture shows traces 
of this original form. 
_ But before considering this secular stage, let us notice that already in 
-medizeval times, particularly in the fifteenth century, religious plays came 
to be played more and more outside the church. Here at first the form of 
the church screen would be reconstructed in the open, with the same 
openings for exits and entrances, and with a platform above for the appear- 
ance of supernatural beings. But this form was elaborated ; the stage as 
revealed in more than one surviving plan is a long, rectangular structure 
divided into sections, a series of open and superimposed boxes, as much as 
three storeys high, the ““ many mansions ”’ of the familiar Biblical quota- 
tion. In each of these mansions a separate scene from the mystery play 
would be staged and enacted—in one Heaven, in another Golgotha with 
the three crosses, in another the Holy Sepulchre, in others Herod’s House, 
Gethsemane, and all the other scenes of Christ’s Passion. Each mansion 
had its curtain, and the action followed from one mansion to another 
without delay. Such a stage was a temporary structure, usually erected 
in the market-place of a town, and the audience was the populace of the 
town, assembled without distinction of rank sitting on benches or standing 
in the market-place, or looking on from the windows of the surrounding 
houses. One got something of the same effect last year in Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction of the Merchant of Venice in one of the piazzas of Venice, where in 
spite of the sophistication of Reinhardt’s stage tricks, one had an extra- 
ordinarily acute sense of actual participation, of unity between stage and 
auditorium, a community or unanimity of the whole assembly. 

If we compare for a moment this mediaeval stage with the modern 
cinema, we see that it has practically all the same characteristics—continuity 
of action, absence of class distinctions, cheapness. I am not sure about 
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comfort, for comfort does not seem to have been an essential of medizyval 
life. 

But this open-air theatre is an interlude in the history of the stage. The 
main line of development is within a building of some sort, and in the 
fifteenth century we have the first secular theatres built as theatres, quite 
distinct from the churches. The well-known engraving of the Swan theatre 
in London shows the type: a circular structure of tiers of seats, with a 
segment occupied by the stage, which is the screen of the church with 
pillars and doorways, and in front of it a platform or proscenium on which 
the action takes place. From this type of stage, which is essentially the 
same type as the classical stage, there gradually evolves the third basic 
type of theatre. The pillars on each side of the stage remain fixed, but the 
screen retreats. The platform is drawn in and we end with the typical 
Renaissance stage: an architectural framework within which the play is 
enacted like a moving picture, or rather, like a moving relief. There 1s a 
complete divorce, spatial and psychological, between actors and audience. 

Once divorced from the stage, the auditorium is free to develop as a 
separate entity, and this it quickly does, articulating itself according to the 
class distinctions of the period. The three classes, the upper, middle and 
working-classes, are confined to their respective planes. But the develop- 
ment does not end there. Though the play is still the thing, there is no 
reason why it should not be made to serve other social functions. The rich 
class, particularly its fair members, wish to display their faces and their 
dresses to better advantage ; the play is, therefore, divided into acts which 
provide intervals for such a function, and the theatre is built to provide a 
display ground, the foyer, where during the intervals faces and dresses 
can be paraded for mutual admiration and envy; whilst the poorer 
patrons sit bored and envious on their hard seats. So the elaborate, I would 
say the fantastic, theatres and opera-houses of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century are evolved; architectural monuments, often, which we 
would not willingly destroy. But under these monuments the architectural 
imagination has been buried, and with it the possibility of a modern drama. 

‘The cinema, springing up under new conditions, has evolved, or is evolving, 
a new architectural form. It may be far from perfect, but at least it satisfies 
the needs of the people at large, without distinction of class, in that it pro- 
vides comfort, continuity of entertainment, unity of action and audience. 
and all these at prices within the means of the masses. The theatre of the 
future must satisfy the same conditions. It will not necessarily be the same 
kind of structure, because there is a fundamental distinction between three- 
dimensional action such as drama requires, and the two-dimensional pro- 
jection of the film. Can we describe the essential features of the ideal theatre 
of the future ? I think those features follow logically from the nature o! 
drama in a classless society, in the society of the future. But naturally we 
are not going to scrap the drama of the past, and the ideal theatre will not 
only provide for the drama of the future, but also for the representation. 
under ideal conditions, of the drama of the past. 


(3) 
(1) Plan of Interior showing stage and 
proscenium. 


(2) Plan of Interior showing circular area 
revolved to form an arena in the middle 
of the auditorium. 


(3) Photograph of a model of the Interior 
as in Plan 1. 
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Such a theatre has already been designed and described by the greatest 
of all contemporary architects: Walter Gropius. His most recent outline 
of what he calls the Totaltheatre was given at the Theatre Congress at 
Rome last year. Gropius set himself the problem of designing a theatre 
which would satisfy the following conditions : 


a true architectural solution of the spatial factors involved, involving a complete 
sense of unity between the stage and the auditorium, the actors and the spectators ; 

possibility of projecting the action of the drama into the auditorium—that is to 
say, possibility of converting the theatre into a circus during the course of a per- 
formance ; 

possibility of the audience participating in the action ; 

possibility of projecting light in every direction, so that stage and auditorium 
can share the same effects ; 

apparatus, such as film-projectors, which can bring into play as part of the scene 
any surface in the building ; that is to say, means of creating any kind of spatial 
illusion ; 

a mechanical stage as precise and functional as a railway junction controlled from 
a signal-box ; 

possibility of changing scenes immediately and without curtains which destroy 
the illusion of continuity ; 

good seeing and hearing from every seat in the theatre. This actually involves a 
return to the circular form of the classical theatre. Only one range of seats, without 
distinct divisions. 


Other provisions are of a more practical nature, such as quick exits, 
moving stairways, cloakrooms with easy access, etc. All these conditions, 
and more, Gropius has satisfied in his totaltheatre. An exact description of 
his design would require more plans, models and elevations than we can 
reproduce here. But briefly it combines all the three basic forms of the 
theatre. It is elliptical in shape, like an enormous egg cut in two longitudin- 
ally, with three movable and interchangeable stages at the narrow end. 
These stages, or platforms, move backwards and forwards and laterally 
on rails, if necessary right round the auditorium, and can be used singly or 
in combination or in succession. The auditorium is built up like an amphi- 
theatre, and is so constructed that a central circular area can, by being 
revolved, provide either a proscenium or apron stage, or an arena in the 
middle of the auditorium. This revolution can take place even during the 
course of the performance, a section of the audience being carried round 
with the machinery that moves the proscenium into the middle of the 
auditorium or amphitheatre. The whole internal structure of the theatre 
is one stage, one spatial unity, and words and light and music can be pro- 
jected from any part of the theatre. The audience is part of the action. 

Far from abolishing the social amenities which to some extent, and for 
a limited number of its patrons, the commercial theatre provides in the 
foyer, the theatre of the future should be so built that it is a complete enter- 
tainment centre. The foyer should take the form of a spacious and fully 


equipped restaurant, in which the patrons of the theatre could dine before 
2¥ 
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or take supper after the performance, as well as refreshments in the 
intervals. If such a project were adopted for a National Theatre, some kind 
of dramatic museum and library could also be accommodated within the 
building. ; | 

As for the external structure of such a theatre, this would necessarily be 
determined by the functional requirements, but this by no means implies | 
something ugly or inhuman. Architectural beauty is expressed in spatial 
harmony, repose, proportion, and there is no reason whatsoever why these 
qualities should not be combined with the material and psychological 
necessities of a functional theatre. Professor Gropius’ reconstruction (in 
collaboration with Adolf Meyer) of the Municipal Theatre at Jena already 
shows how clear and simple—how much in sympathy with the true 
classical style—such a modern theatre can be. There 1s no conflict between 
structural function and architectural beauty; in any great architecture 
they are complementary elements. 

This theatre which I have thus briefly described is not a figment of the 
imagination ; it is an architectural plan worked out in every practical detail, 
and could be built now. It must be built now, and if the project of a National 
Theatre is at last to be realized, here is the plan ready-made. But what I 
wish to emphasize in conclusion is the dramatic, or as I would rather say, 
the poetic possibilities of such a theatre. Such a new instrument would give 
a new impetus to a moribund art; it would do more—it would create a 
completely new art, an art of this age, an art adapted to the new social 
consciousness of the age and the new aspirations of a freed humanity. 
Poets would once more write for the theatre; this would be a theatre 
worth writing for. The formal possibilities themselves would be an inspir- 
ation, and above all an inspiration to a new type of drama, a collectivist 
drama, such as was the drama of Greece and of the Middle Ages. The 
supreme essential for the drama of the future is the spatial, the atmospheric 
and emotional unity of actors and audience ; only through this unity will 
the word be born again and drama become once more a purgation of the 
human soul. 
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An TALE..OF THE SEA 
By JAMES HANLEY 


I. 


OURTH officer Cruickshank was alone upon the bridge. His eyes 
scanned the distances. There was something thrilling for him 
about this sudden, this splendid isolation. And yet beneath this 
lay the perpetual undercurrent of fear. This ship’s bridge was a 
| world wholly strange upon which he had stepped for the first time. Deep 
down in his conscience he was filled with apprehension. For he knew, 
| peering over that dodger into the immeasurable distances that his testing 
_ time had come. It was not the fear of its slow approach, its gradual nearness, 
/ not that, only a fear that he might fail when the actual moment came. 
It was his first commission in steam. Only an hour ago the old man had 
left him. Mr. Curtain, father and mother to him, wise counsel to one 
» making his first contacts with reality. Cruickshank loved this captain, 
therefore he could not fail him. The Orleans was running into a storm. 
_ He knew it, Captain Curtain knew it. ‘“‘ Watch her head,”’ Curtain said as 
he retired to his room. Hearing footsteps along the deck Mr. Cruickshank 
_ peered down. The watch below were coming up. He looked at his watch. 
H’m! Midnight. Would daylight see them through the ordeal ? 
At that moment a mountainous wave, foam-crested, dashed over her 
' foc’sle head. Cruickshank gripped the dodger. Testing time had come. 
_ Everywhere he could feel the immensity of the sea, water poured from her 
' foc’sle head, rushed headlong across her well-deck, poured into alleyways, 
_ filled scuppers, smashed with great violence against the Orleans’ ventilators. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Curtain slept contentedly in his bunk. In the port alley- 
way the ship’s cook was busy making bread. Twice when the ship listed 
he had been flung into the dough-trough. When she took the second sea 
over her foc’sle head Mr. Curtain woke. He at once put on his greatcoat 
and went to the bridge. He found Cruickshank standing in the port 
shelter. 

‘« She’s running into something worse than a squall,”’ was the first remark 
Mr. Curtain made. ‘“‘ Go for’ard and tell the bosun I want him here at 
once,” he concluded. Then he proceeded to ignore his fourth officer’s 
presence. Cruickshank left the bridge and made his way for’ard. Every 
minute, every second he could feel the sea, more immense, more terrific. 
Never in his life had he experienced such a violent change in the weather. 
The bosun returned with him to the bridge. 

“ Ah bosun!” remarked Mr. Curtain, without even looking at the 
little bald-headed man. ‘‘ Get your men to run life-lines fore and aft, we 
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shall want them. Also the next watch on must make a thorough inspection. 
They must take plenty of lashings with them and secure every moveable 
object on deck.”’ 

It was no new thing for an old warrior like the Orleans to have her 
courage tested. She had been through some pretty weather in her time, 
yet this extreme confidence in herself found its opposite in the conviction 
which the men below held. They always felt her coming through bad 
weather to be something approaching a miracle. For them indeed, a 
succession of miracles. She had come through well up to now, but she was 
getting old. There was a feeling amongst them that already the rust was 
beginning to form. Yet in spite of her worn-looking appearance there was 
always that name upon her bow and stern. Orleans. 'That was something 
that Mr. Curtain felt proud of. Her name. If he could bring her through 
this he would feel even prouder. Everything might rot and collapse but 
that proud name would hold to the end. The Orleans could not go on 
forever. In her lifetime she had traced her earnestness and her courage, 
her stubbornness and her pride through all the waters of the Seven Seas, 
She was a history in herself. Her holds, her decks, her rooms and alley- 
ways all told their own tales. Mr. Curtain had been her faithful nurse for 
years now. He noticed the little changes, the trivial things that confronted 
the inner eye. He knew her every whim and caprice. She was not herself 
this trip. There was a lack of confidence in her, as though she had grown 
suddenly tired and wished to rest somewhere, quiet, out of storms and winds 
and blistering suns. 

‘“* T want you, Webster, to go below and see Jenkins. Ask him how things 
are below there. Ask himif the men would be prepared to work extra watches. 
At least until we get her head through this dirty business.” Mr. Curtain 
hardly glanced at his chief officer. His eyes were focussed ahead. Suddenly 
the slightest breeze made him raise his head. Had it been a shower of 
spray he would hardly have noticed, but it was the light breath that fanned 
his face, that seemed to come from nowhere, that made him raise his head 
so quickly. A single raindrop hit the deck. Then a veritable wall of spin- 
drift came over her bow, seemed to spread fanwise, then hit the foredeck 
with the sound like the cracking of a thousand whips. In the nest the 
lookout man saw this, too. He drew higher the dodger. Mr. Curtain said 
breathlessly. ‘‘ We’re in for it now.” He could hear Cruickshank talking 
with Turner. Ah! he thought. How would that young fellow take his 
baptism ? Then he went and spoke to him. 

“I want you, Cruickshank, to stand by that port telegraph, and not to 
leave it. I want you to be in constant touch with the engineer below. 
Tell me, have you ever seen anything just like this.” Curtain laughed. 

“To tell you the truth, sir,” replied the fourth, “‘ I haven’t.” 

“ Not even rounding the Horn on three occasions during your apprentice- 
ship a that four-masted barque ?” asked Mr. Curtain. 

O,eeIte 
“Good. Then stand to that telegraph right away.” He leaned over and 
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put his mouth to the young man’s ear. “‘ And don’t lose your head, what- 
ever happens, don’t lose your head. It is going to be ten thousand times 
worse than this. This is only the beginning.”’ 

Mr. Curtain cupped his hands and called across to the fourth officer : 
“This wind is travelling at about ninety miles an hour, Cruickshank.” 

Cruickshank heard nothing. The wind caught the captain’s words and 
flung them into the air. A sea caught the Orleans broadside on and sent 
her over with a list of ten degrees. These walls of living water were insatiable. 
They came on, wave on wave, their tops crested by the wild spindrift 
that drove fiercely into the lookout man’s eyes. He pulled his sou’wester 
-more securely on his head. Always this water came on and always the 
_ Orleans held her head to meet it. The alleyways fore and aft were already 
_ awash. ‘The bosun had been right. There was little need to flush decks 
_ that night, though he was glad his prophetic sense, together with an indi- 
cation from the weather-glass on the back of his door, had made him see 
to the securing and lashing of everything on her deck. From the wheel- 
house window the helmsman could see this continuous rising wall of water, 
then the forepart of her seemed to disappear as she plunged her head into 
_acloud of foam and spray. Her timbers creaked. The inevitable din broke 
out afresh. Ventilators shook, tarpaulins ripped themselves free of hatch- 
-combings, and blew high into the air. The scuppers were blocked, the 
waters poured down her flush decks in one unceasing stream. In the 
_foc’sles the rushing waters had already made themselves felt. It was like 
the incessant pounding of a thousand giant hammers against her plates. 
The foc’sle was a flying world, a world of movement, men rolled, waking 
_and sleeping from side to side of their bunks. A flood of boxes, bags, tins, 
crockery rolled about the floor. The door flew open, the water poured in 
over the iron step, spreading itself like a carpet over the foc’sle deck. Nor 
did this wild orchestra of sound and movement cease. It increased, an 
everlasting accelerando. 
 “ Ask the engineer what her present speed is,” shouted Curtain to the 
fourth officer. “‘ Ask him to get his men to adjust that list. They must 
shift the coals.” 
The tarpaulins, torn from hatches, sang a high song in the wind. Spindrift 
cut them into ribbons. The hatch-covers moved, appeared to explode, 
then hurtled away leaving behind them a yawning cavern down which the 
furies themselves seemed to rush. Again Curtain heard the raised voice 
of the bosun. ‘‘ Hurricane lamps ! Heaving lines. Ropes ! Hurry up.” 

Sea upon sea. The full force descended upon her at six bells. ‘The fourth 
officer gripped the telegraph handle with both hands and closed his eyes. 
He was twenty-four, a youth, full of enthusiasm, the world before him, a 
long ladder to climb, and here, on this very deck if he but held himself, 
he would make the first step. How wise and how true the remarks that old 
sea-dog had made, that quiet old sea-dog now hidden in his own corner 
of the bridge. Mr. Curtain. He could not have commenced his life with 
a better man. He raised his head and looked towards where the captain 
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was standing. He seemed motionless, rooted to her deck, lost in contem- 
plation, and yet, the inner man, the inner eye ever on the watch, wae 
watching. He was going to see the Orleans through this, inch by inc 
In his heart Cruickshank said. ‘‘ If I fail now I will never, never succeed. 
Suddenly Curtain was standing behind him. 

‘What is her speed now, Cruickshank ?”’ he asked. ; ' 

“Ten and a quarter, sir. Her average in nine hours has been eighty-nine 
and a half. The men are having trouble with the coal, Mr. Curtain.” 

** As I thought,” replied Mr. Curtain. 

“Do you know, Cruickshank, that we might not get through this.” 
The fourth officer laughed, yet the older man sensed at once the lurking 
fear behind the laugh. ‘‘ What made you choose the Orleans?” he asked. 

“I liked the look of her,” replied Cruickshank, whilst he added to 
himself, ‘‘ No. It wasn’t that. It was you, Mr. Curtain, whom I liked at 
once. 

‘“* Ah! Here is Webster back again. He may have something interesting 
to tell us.”” Again he went to his corner of the bridge to await the coming 
of the chief officer whom he heard coming along the bridge-deck. 

‘“‘ He thinks we won’t get through. My God! He’s an old prophet. But 
I think she’ll get through in spite of everything.’ At that moment another 
sea came over her boat-deck, unshipped boat number five and flung it 
into the raging waters. Cruickshank looking up beheld a flying figure 
in the rigging, a thing of arms and legs, holding on with hands now wet 
and cold from showers of spray that struck with great violence. The 
halyards were alive. They rattled madly, with almost tumultuous glee 
against the funnel. Then another sea hit the Orleans. The deck beneath 
the fourth officer’s feet appeared to sway, then gradually she righted herself. 
Below, in the semi-darkness men were rushing wildly about her stokehold 
and engine-room. The bunkers protested, flinging their load of coal hard 
over. Again the Orleans listed dangerously. In the engine-room the pistons 
did not cease to roar. They alone in that forest of machinery, that living 
poem in steel, they alone seemed to hold fast. And on the decks men 
sprawled, orders were shouted through megaphones, only to be lost 
in the wind. ‘Two great barrels of flour rolling down the alleyway flung 
themselves against the hatch, then, rolling into the scupper, burst. Mr. 
Cruickshank looked higher now. To the nest. Twice the man in it lunged 
violently as the Orleans pitched madly into the trough. Then her truck-top 
seemed to touch the surface of the raging waters. The wind did not abate. 
In the wheelhouse the helmsman hung grimly on. He slid from one side 
of the grating to the other, but always holding the wheel. Outside lines 
were being run hurriedly fore and aft. Again a voice.‘‘ Three men to the 
boat-deck to make fast.” 

“She can’t live in this,” Cruickshank heard the bosun shout. 

Then silence. More voices throbbing through the darkness. 

“Oh! She’ll pull through all right, you’ll see.” 

““ Impossible.” 
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The wind seemed to scream now. 

Mr. Curtain crossed to where the fourth was standing. 

‘‘ [am going below for an hour. Webster will be here at any minute and 
will relieve you. Turner is still busy aft. Something wrong down there. 
You’re all right until Webster takes over ? ” 

oT Y-és<cir,’ 

Once more he was alone on the bridge. Five minutes later Mr. Curtain 
was sleeping soundly. Webster came up, his face almost hidden beneath 
the big collar of his greatcoat. Though Cruickshank was greatly relieved to 
see this man, he did his best to hide it. Webster at once said : 

“You look a bit under the weather.” He flashed a torch in the young 
man’s face. Cruickshank laughed. Not at all. He wasn’t perturbed about 
anything. 

““Let me tell you something,” said Webster. ‘I’ve sailed with Mr. 
Curtain a good many years. Now, one of his habits is to retire at a time 
like this. It’s significant. The Orleans is tossing in this mad trough and he 
knows, old prophet that he is, that the worst is yet to come. So he’s sort 
of fortifying himself by sleep.”’ 

Without a word Cruickshank went to his room. There he sat down and 


_ put his head in his hands. A few minutes later he got up again and went 
aft. He went farther aft, gripped the rails and allowed his eyes to follow the 
long log line, at the end of which trailed that queer steel fish, that recorded 


the Orleans’ mileage. Somewhere in the vicinity he heard the raised voice 
of the bosun. 

Suddenly a solid wall of water swept down upon the Orleans. ‘‘ My 
God!” thought Cruickshank. ‘““My God!” And what was he doing 
standing there ? At once he hurried back to the bridge. Webster was hidden 
from sight. The fourth went up to him. “It’s getting worse,” he said. 

“* You’re right,’ Webster said. ‘‘ Couldn’t you sleep ?” 

He sensed then the secret lying behind Cruickshank’s queer manner. 
As a second wall of water broke over the bridge the two men instinctively 
gripped each other’s hands. ‘‘ Hold hard,” Webster said. ‘‘ She’s going to 
take a few more like that, if I know anything.” 

The seas came flood down upon her open hatches. 

‘“ Find me the bosun,’’ Webster shouted in the other’s ear. Then he 
spoke through to Mr. Curtain. In two minutes the captain was back upon 
the bridge. He realized the greatest test had come for the Orleans. As he 
reached the bridge the lights failed. ‘‘ Dangerous,” he shouted. 
“‘ Dangerous.” At the same time a column of water hurled itself against 
her funnel. Darkness, confusion. “‘ Those hatches must be battened down 
at once,”’ Curtain shouted, adding, “‘ yes, I know. I know. But each time 
they are whipped off they must be battened down again. She’s taking water. 
Call Turner. Webster, go below and bring the chief engineer to me at 
once. Where is Cruickshank ? ”’ He looked enquiringly round the bridge. 

“Gone for’ard sir, for the bosun.”’ 

‘Very good. Webster, get down at once.” He looked anxiously towards the 
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companion ladder. Ah! There was the bosun coming along with Cruick- 
shank. The bosun was carrying a lighted hurricane lamp in his hands. 

“ Bosun,” began Curtain. ‘‘Is every man out ?”’ 

‘Every man, sir,” replied the little bald-headed man. “ Every single 
man.” 

“Good, they must not go for’ard except for an occasional smoke. They 
must stand by all the time. Every minute is valuable, every hand is now 
required.” Cruickshank looked into the captain’s face. By the light of 
the lamp he saw mirrored there for the first time, an anxiety, a deep concern. 
When the bosun went down the ladder, Mr. Curtain turned to his young 
fourth. 

“Ever been in a hurricane, my boy ?” he asked. | 

“No sir, I haven’t.’’ Curtain saw the other’s hands fidgeting with the 
hem of his jacket. 

‘Well, we’re in one now. Quick! Get that head down.” Cruickshank 
ducked beneath the dodger. The telegraph rang. 

‘“‘'Take that message,” rapped out Curtain. 

‘* Yes, sir.”” He hurried to the speaking-tube. Webster was speaking from 
below. “‘ Yes, yes. Wind velocity around one hundred and twenty. Can’t 
manage the pressure of steam asked. Men working like Trojans. Very good.” 

Cruickshank hurried to Curtain with the message. He spoke but no word 
was heard. The wind drowned them. “‘ Shout,’”’ Curtain said. 

Cruickshank then shouted the message into the captain’s ear. 

** Look out ! Look out, for God’s sake.” 

The Orleans ploughed her nose into the height of the storm. She was like 
a wild snorting horse. There was a screeching sound, the sudden jerk of 
a huge black object behind them. 

““Good God!” 

Curtain was now speaking down the tube. Cruickshank stood near, 
waiting, wondering. “ Hello! Down there! The funnel has suffered a 
fracture. You must endeavour to scotch that escape of steam. Hello! 
Hello!” There was no reply. Curtain again spoke. ‘‘ You must endeavour 
to scotch that escape of steam, it’s . . .”” he swung round on Cruickshank. 
“What the devil are you standing here for? My God! . . . Get below 
and see what the devil those fools are at below.” 

A voice speaking up the tube now. “ Hello! Hello!” called Mr. Curtain. 

“Aye!” called the voice. ‘Damned steam escaping at two hundred 
pounds pressure at this temperature.” 

“Temperature ?”’ 

“‘ Four-thirty,” the chief said. 

“ Four-thirty.” ‘The engineer could not hear Curtain’s voice, the groans 
of the pistons seemed to have buried it. 

“You must get that steam turned off,” Curtain shouted down to him. 

“What ! Cut steam off at a point only three inches from where it 
is escaping ?”’ 

c¢ Ves.” 
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*““Can’t be done.” 

_ “It must be. It must be.’ Captain Curtain’s voice seemed to end up 
in a shrill scream. He was muttering to himself. “‘ Must be turned off. 
Must be turned off. Can’t escape at that pressure. No. No.” Looking over 
the dodger he wondered whether the men had managed to get the hatches 
recovered. ‘‘ Cruickshank!” he called. ‘‘ Cruickshank.” 

The fourth answered him through a megaphone from the lower deck. 
He had gone down and was superintending the clearing of deck wreckage. 
Cruickshank shouted : ‘‘ We’ve done it, sir. We’ve closed those hatches.” 

“ Alright ! Alright, Cruickshank. Stand by where you are for now.” 
“‘ Marvellous,” thought Curtain. Wonderful men. Ah! She’s caught 
all right. It’s not a matter of getting her through, only holding her in it, 
keeping her whole. Best to wait. Waiting was sanity, security, salvation. 
He knew what he must do when the next blow came. He had pulled her 
through before. He would do so again or his name wasn’t fit to be Curtain. 
Here thought seemed to come to an end. He was watching the dancing 
figures in the darkness. Suddenly as though the Orleans’ dynamos were 
touched by some magic hand the lights came on again. On the deck below 


_ the men were resting. Cruickshank and the bosun were talking. 


““Tsn’t he taking too big a risk driving her through this?” the bosun 
remarked, to which Cruickshank replied that he didn’t think so. 

“Mr. Curtain knows his business. 

Which was just what the captain was thinking about at the same moment, 
“Yes, am I taking too big a risk flinging seven thousand tons against this 
onslaught ?”’ He scratched his head. Soon she would lie in the calm, then 
the next test would come. He had been through hurricanes before. No. No. 
Though her tonnage, that seven thousand tons of steel was fortified by 
experience, he would not risk it. Chance was ruled out. One calculated. 
It was madness. He had more respect for his ship. He smiled to himself. 
“That young man below is feeling it now. I know it. But he’s a good 
youngster. He’ll show his mettle when the time comes.” 

‘* Ah! Here you are, Webster. How are they making it below ?” 

The chief officer had come silently on to the bridge. He was black with 
grease and coaldust. Webster shook himself like a dog. 

“ They’re fine. Fine. They’re still trying to cut off that escape of steam. 
But the chief’s as pessimistic as the devil.” He took a deep breath, then 
sighed. 

‘He would be,”’ Curtain said. 

‘‘ How long is she going to live in this?”’ asked Webster. This remark 
made Mr. Curtain look surprisedly at his chief officer. Things were indeed 
looking bad when a man like Webster could utter such a remark. Curtain 
did not reply. He walked away from Webster and looked into the wheel- 
house. A sudden buzzing noise made the chief officer hurry to the speaking- 
tube. 

‘““ They’ve cut off the escape of steam, sir,”’ shouted Webster, turning to 
Mr. Curtain. In the same minute Cruickshank came up. “‘ We’ve battened 
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her down fore and aft, sir,” he said. Mr. Curtain gripped first Webster’s, 
then Cruickshank’s hand. ‘‘ Splendid! Splendid!”’ he said. 

Cruickshank could not speak now. He felt too full. 

“Marvellous,” exclaimed Webster. He went and leaned against the 


wheelhouse. 


II. 


For twelve hours the Orleans lay thumping and pounding in the calm. 
She was resting. Mr. Webster was talking to the quartermaster when for 
the second time the lights went out. A cold splash of rain hit Mr. Curtain 
in the face. ‘‘ Ha ! he said under his breath. “‘ Ha! ha!”’ At the same time 
a pocket of wind caught him and threw him against the port shelter. 
He picked himself up and dodged back to the other shelter. The lights did 
not come on again. Once more the Orleans was flung into the trough of the 
storm. Mr. Curtain picked up his megaphone and halloed over the dodger. 
Webster ran up. Somebody speaking up the tube now. 

** Hallo! Hallo! What! Emergency engine failed. What! My God!” 

So he had not retained his optimism for long. The emergency engine 
gone. That meant He was going to say something when the captain 
collided with him, blown along by the wind. 

“Run for’ard and warn the bosun,” Mr. Curtain said. “‘ Hang ! Hang!” 
He swore loudly. Then he went to the tube. 

““ Hey ! Down below, Are you sure ?”’ 

“*Can’t get the pressure at all.” 

“Blast.” The Orleans lifted, then plunged again. Why the devil didn’t 
she turn right over ? 

Curtain was now wringing his hands. Failed. Failed. And near a thousand 
ton of free water in her holds. ‘Then the deluge came. A huge object hurled 
itself through the air. The Orleans’ funnel had gone. Crashed to the deck. 
Cries and confusion. 

“Tt isn’t the funnel, it’s the house aft.” 

“No. It’s her funnel.” 

“What was that ?” 

There was no reply. They all three heard the rush of water beneath 
their feet and clung to each other. Now came a great tearing noise. 

Above the wind the bosun was yelling through the megaphone. ‘“‘ There’s 
the hatches gone again, sir. Numbers one and three.” 

“* Cruickshank ! Get to the deck there right away.”’ shouted Mr. Curtain. 

‘“*T knew they couldn’t hold,” Webster said, in a slow monotonous tone 
of voice. ‘I knew they wouldn’t hold.” 

‘“ Heave her to,” Mr. Curtain said. ‘‘ Heave her to. Yes, heave her to. 
Either that or suicide. Go below, Webster, and see what they are doing 
about those pumps.” 
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‘‘ Very good, sir.’’ Webster left the bridge. 

_The calmness of Mr. Curtain had destroyed for ever that pessimism of 
his. ‘The Orleans was now heaved to. The mountains of water played their 
+ game with her. They ransacked. They thundered and swept clean her 
} decks. From stem to stern she was now littered with lumber, broken 
hatch coverings, spars, ships’ oars, hawsers, broken lamps. The heaving 
lines, running her length were cut clean by the wind, whistled in the air, 
were carried over. They hung in the wind. Only her navigation lights were 
now burning. Ahead the terrific roaring of wind and waters. The Orleans 
swung round again. 

“Blast her ! Blast her!’ stormed Curtain. “ Blast her!’ He stamped 
his foot upon her deck. The Orleans was already shaking. She was over- 
' whelmed. The conspiracy of wind and darkness, long hidden beneath 
_ the calm, rose and revealed itself. Always she held her head. At times she 
_ heeled to port, at times to starboard, but always she held herself. She was 
} not beaten yet. Her history was already traced through all the waters of the 
; seven seas. Here, in this Sahara of them all, she would trace yet again 
| her courage and determination. The Orleans plunged again, the 
_ water mounted like a great arch, she came up a little, plunged again and 
took the brunt. She was living still. The two ventilators abaft number 
| two hatch suddenly groaned, were torn out and flung down the open 
- hatch. 

Mr. Curtain banged loudly on the wheelhouse window. “‘ Hold her.” 
He half-climbed over the bridge. ‘‘ Cruickshank! ” he called out. “* Cruick- 
shank.’ He saw the fourth cling to the companion ladder, saw his hat 
blown off. “‘ Look out, man!” shouted Captain Curtain. Too late. 
Cruickshank was caught. There was no escape. Cruickshank saw it coming 
_ and did not move. The sea came over, ladder and man swung in the air. 
Then the water hurled them clear again. Curtain shouted again. But he 
could not be heard. The wind was too high. It screamed its song into 
_ holds and bunkers, into alleyways and cabins and foc’sles. The seas 
never ceased their onslaught. From the boat-deck a great shower of splinters 
from the smashed boats shot high into the air, then were scattered on the 
afterdeck. — 

Cruickshank was still clinging to the ladder. A body whirled towards 
him. Hands shot out grabbing him. Cruickshank gripped, too. 

“Webster ! Webster !’’ The wind carried the two men twenty yards 
along her flush-deck. “‘ Ugh!” 

Cruickshank felt himself flung to the edge of an abyss, held there for 
a moment by the sudden movement of the ship, then flung to the deck. 
Webster collapsed on top of him. Cruickshank knew that the Orleans had 
saved him. That sudden movement as though it had come from the very 
heart of her, had saved them both. They had landed at the brink of the 
open hatch. With the same list the ship swung herself round again, low 
side to the weather. The water still poured into the uncovered 


hatches. 
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“Must get oil out ! Must get the oil out,” said Webster. The two men 
still held together, then they made their way slowly amidships. 

‘Everything depends on those pumps now,” said Curtain as soon as 
the two officers appeared on the bridge. “ Everything.” He paused to 
smile at Cruickshank. ‘‘ And you,” he said, “‘ how are you making it ?” 
Cruickshank said nothing, only smiled. He felt numbed. Like the rest he 
had worked like a Trojan. He had been below half an hour, shouting down 
the ladders, begging, beseeching. ‘‘ Hold the connections, lads. Hold 
them.” 

‘The telegraph,”’ said Webster. The chief was speaking up the tube 
again. 


‘“‘She’ll snap off the connections. Can’t hold them much longer.” | 
Curtain’s voice, calm, grave, replied. ‘‘ You’ve got to hold them. Under- | 


stand.’”’ Here was the bosun standing behind him. ‘‘ Well, what ? ” he asked. 


‘“‘ What now.”’ He refused to become ruffled, he was fortified by the touch- | 


stone of experience, he knew. “‘ Well, what is it ?” 

‘““'The carpenter says there’s a bad leakage in number four hold, sir. 
Here he is now.”’ The carpenter had just come along the bridge. 

“Don’t stand there. Get down again and see to it,”’ stormed Curtain. 


In that moment that he stood giving the order to the carpenter Webster | 


climbed over the bridge and put his foot upon the now loosely-hanging 
companion ladder. He did not know he had put it there for the last time. 
Below him men were hurrying through the alleyway carrying oil. None 
saw Webster standing upon that fatal ladder. They heard a sudden crash be- 
hind them as she shipped a sea, but they did not look back. There was no 
time. No cry was raised, no voice hailed. ‘They went on. Already the ladder 
hung perilously loose. It could not hold against the sea that bore down upon 
it. It took man and ladder in its stride. No one saw him go. He went 
quietly, was swallowed up in the fury, then carried away. Ladder and man 
tossed, sank, rose, but always the flow was sure. They drifted beyond, were 
sucked in at the stern, drawn out again, flung up, for a moment were visible. 
The next moment they were blotted out for ever, isolated from all the 
desperate life aboard the Orleans. 

‘Webster ! ’ Mr. Curtain shouted. ‘‘ Webster.” But there was no reply. 
Webster had gone for ever, quietly, without sound. For the first time Curtain 
felt something break inside him. He clung to the bridge rail, head resting 
there, lost in contemplation. The ship heaved, sank, heaved again. Where 
was he now with his calculations? Yes, where was he, Curtain, now ? 
With his calculations, his control, and his knowledge. Thirty tons of 
steel dead weight, lying across her boat-deck. A complete wreck. 

““One more sea, another two hundred tons and then she’s finished. “ It 
seemed of no use. ‘There was no way out. He was neither hungry nor thirsty. 
The storm itself supplied his sustenance. Four times into the vortex and 
four times out of it. Good old Orleans. Everlasting. If he hadn’t heaved 
to when she did she would have been smashed to pieces long ago. Aye, 
smashed up. Carried along in that storm, and everybody with it. Four 
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feet of freeboard left. Those maddening masses of water rushed down 
upon her without a single break. And the lubricating oil hadn’t been much 
use either. He dare not turn back, side step. Well, he was prepared. There 
) was only the truth to be looked at and that with courage. How well she 
| was behaving, even now. Whatever happened he could do nought else 
but salute her, that doughty old heart of hers ! Suddenly he stiffened where 
he stood, and raised his head high. ‘‘ Damn! He’d see her through this 
yet.” He began to pace the bridge. He clenched his fists and thumped them 
| against the bulwarks. ‘“‘ I wonder how that young chap will take his con- 
firmation ?”’ he thought. No. He was damned if he’d let go, not a single 
inch. If the seas would break. But they did not break. The Orleans lay 
crippled, buffeted and torn and ransacked by sea upon sea. Still, she 
was whole. She had not given in. Cruickshank came up. ‘‘ Mr. Curtain ! ” 
There was a huskiness in the fourth officer’s voice. The captain turned 
to him. “‘ Well?” 

“* I——Mr. Webster’s gone, sir ?”’ 

oe What...” 

“ He’s gone, sir. Went over with that ladder. We’ve searched everywhere 
for him.” 

“Oh, God! Poor Webster. Poor Webster. A fine fellow.” This was 
like a fresh blow in the face. “‘ Things are very bad, young fellow,” was all 
Mr. Curtain said, for at that moment the Orleans buried her nose in the 
trough. This time it remained buried. 


Below it was like an inferno. For hours and hours engineers and men 
‘had worked frantically at the pumps. The chief engineer was almost in 
tears. Hopeless. Not a chance. Hope! A simple mockery. Mr. Curtain 
| went to the speaking-tube. This really was the end. Her decks were already 
awash. 

“* Hello ! he shouted. “‘ Get all hands clear at once.” Right away. The 
pumps were deserted. ‘I'he men hot, sweating, begrimed, slowly climbed 
the Orleans’ ladders for the last time. And lastly came the chief. He was 
almost in tears. Had they tried hard enough ? Was there yet the slightest 
margin of chance ? No. There could be no more miracles. The finish. 
It would put Curtain in his grave, he thought. For the last time his eyes 
‘traced their way down the shining steel ladders, a last look at that deserted 
engine-room, that poem in steel. ‘The sea had caught her out. The engines 
would spring to life no more. The sea had revealed the rust, the barnacles, 
the rotting shell, the hulk she was. Brave old warrior. At last. They had 
reached the boat-deck. Here was confusion, the deck seething with men, 
desperate. He dragged his way to the bridge. Curtain was standing alone. 
‘He touched him, but the captain did not move. Upon the deck behind him 
cries rang out, clear like bells, for the wind had died down, now her work 
was done, her song ended. Her hatches like great open mouths received 
the onrushing waters, hungrily, greedily. Already the boats were leaving 
her. The engineer touched the oid man’s arm. “ ‘Time now,” he said. 
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Mr. Curtain did not move, did not speak. ‘‘ You must come,’’ the 
engineer said. The water was washing beneath their feet. 

“ Where is Cruickshank ?”’ At last he spoke. 

Then the shelter in which he stood collapsed, burying him. Water, like 
a tidal wave carried the engineer along to the boat-deck. Hands grasped 
in the darkness, he felt himself lifted bodily. He was in a boat. The Orleans’ 
head came up, plunged again. Buried beneath debris Curtain again called 
“‘ Where is Cruickshank ?”” There was no reply. 


Four boats were away. Cruickshank caught in a jam of human bodies, 
unable to free himself, was carried headlong over the side. He struck 
water. He came up, swam about, then was pulled into a boat. This was 
full of men. Turner was there. “‘ Where is Mr. Curtain ? Where is Mr. 
Curtain ?”’ Without waiting for an answer, Cruickshank plunged into 
the boiling sea. 

“Hey ! Hey ! Hands reached out, pulled him back. Already the Orleans 
was slowly sinking, it was too late. No one could live in that terrible sea. 

* But Mr. Curtain. Mr. Curtain.’”’ His voice broke. 

That man, that splendid man. Where was he ? Then he collapsed in a 
heap on top of Turner. So he had had his baptism and his confirmation — 
and he had come through. | 

The boats had now swung clear of the doomed ship. Under a raging © 
head wind the Orleans swung her head round. The lines were severed, | 
the boats drifted. They had the wind behind them. Turner, the second 
officer, realized at last that Mr. Curtain had remained behind. He placed 
his hand on the huddled heap at his feet. Poor Curtain. Poor Cruickshank _ 
who loved him. | 

The Orleans was lying almost on her side now. The rushing waters made — 
strange sucking noises as they sped down her open hatches. She shook. 
Her great funnel lay inert like some stricken giant, its top edging over the 
port side of the desolated boat-deck. The water fought its way beneath 
the great mass of steel. The bridge wings had been blown away. The 
water like a hymn of hate sang its way into the very heart of the Orleans. 
The halyards long since ripped away hung over her number four hatch, 
shaking violently in the wind. The stays were a tangled heap of wire. 
The elements had written their frenzy in her every corner. But the name 
on the bow and stern remained. There was a story in every rope, in every 
derrick, in her masts, in her dirty black winches. Her history was traced 
into those golden letters upon her bow and stern. Orleans. She had passed 
through fire and ice, through monsoons and hurricanes, before, but 
through this she could not pass. Her days were ended, as though it were 
already written clear in the depths and in the heavens. 


The boats were well clear. Cruickshank was sitting up in the boat. 
I never thought,” he was saying in his quiet voice. ‘‘ I never thought 
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that when he said I would come through, that he, good man, would 
O. 

“Yes,” said ‘Turner. “ A fine man, a splendid man.” 
They looked out towards the black shadow that was yet the Orleans. 
Her course was already set. A great comber swept under her stern, her 
screws pinned in space, hurled defiance at the elements. ‘There was some- 
thing tranquil in their gaze, as they saw her take a moment’s terrible rest, 
then go down by the head. 

Poor Mr. Curtain,’’ Cruickshank said, a break in his voice. “‘ Poor 
Mr. Curtain. Then he bowed his head, even as the last of the Orleans 
‘disappeared beneath the raging waters. 


} 


SARDINE FISHERS 
Wood Engraving by Iain MacNas 
from “ Towards a New Scotland” edited by F. H. Whyte (Maclehose). 
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THE: PARADOX..OF, LULERARG 
INTROSPECTION 


By P. MANSELL JONES 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is in the fashion, in favour with authors 

and publishers, popular, to judge by lending-library stocks, 

with a large proportion of the reading public. Yet it would be a 

mistake to think that autobiography, especially when serious, 
is a type of literature to everyone’s liking. Few can resist the appeal of a 
contemporary’s exposure of himself—how he made his fortune or met his 
fate, why he deserted a party or divorced a wife; and if he can really 
tell us the ‘‘ secret’ of these things he has a reason to be heard. But 
apart from appeals to curiosity and fillips to prurience, it would probably 
be true to say that those who have a genuine interest in autobiography 
are far fewer than those whom it disturbs and disgruntles. 

People of taste usually prefer what is objective in form, if not in spirit ; 
realists, they shudder at expansiveness and effusion in the first person. 
The facile or profound exhibitionism involved in confession or self- 
portrayal is equally abhorrent to them. They areirritated by the indiscretions 
which make the confession distinctive or real. This may be why auto- 
biography as an art receives so little recognition; why with a specimen 
to review a serious judge will concentrate on the life, not on the book ; 
why from Montaigne and Rousseau to Gide, Wells and Middleton Murry, 
the experience renews itself: to publish one’s life is to incur censure for | 
having lived it. The man who writes about himself is a prig, a bore, a 
sentimentalist, a megalomaniac, a cynical self-adulator or a propagandist | 
for his own mauvaises meurs, before he is allowed to be an autobiographer. | 
Charged at sight with being an apologist, defending instead of arraigning 
himself, he is grudged credit for having made an effort to understand or | 
explain himself. | 

Criticism of this type of literature remains, as a result, largely a depart- | 
ment of moral or social censure. It may always be so: the type invites it. 
For what should (such) a book teach but the art of living ? Dr. Johnson’s | 
question must be met with the statement that to extract and present the 
lesson are affairs of psychology and art. It is one thing to blame the auto- 
biographer for the life he has lived ; it is another to consider his work in 
relation to the defects and failures in which it may have originated, or which 
may have forced or modified its development. 

The paradox becomes clearer when we consider those who have not been | 
satisfied with giving an account of their progress through existence—those_| 
who have neglected externals to concentrate on their own minds and 
motives. They make but a small company. Memoirs, “ lives” and diaries _ 
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abound in most literatures, but the true Journal intime has never flourished, 
even in France. It is France that has given the ‘‘ genre”? a name, and 
there we naturally turn for the best examples. An ideal selection would 
exclude many masterpieces. Rousseau’s Confessions and Chateaubriand’s 
Mémoires d’Outretombe should be waived in favour of more intimate 
documents like the journals of Amiel and Maine de Biran, or the diminutive 
Cahier Vert of Maurice de Guérin, A work of mixed character like Senan- 
cour’s Obermann might be admitted on sufferance. To include a novel, 
however autobiographical, would jeopardize our classification ; though it 
might be hard to reject the whole of Proust’s. For the Essays of Montaigne 
a place would have to be found—at least for what Gide considers the best 
part of them, their personal third. Beyond Montaigne we need not look. 
He admitted that two or three ancients had blazed the same trail, but 
only their names were known: ‘‘ Nul depuis ne s’est jetté sur leur trace.” 


-Augustin’s Confessions he does not seem to have known. 


Suppose our specimens chosen from a host of autobiographers, because 
they appeared to offer the purest and most genuine examples of their 
kind—authors of a type of journal which aims at being intimate, diarists 
who would consider it an essential part, if not the central motive, of their 
habit to withdraw from externality and to attempt introspection. Differences 
of character, mentality and status, as well as of period and occupation, 
distinguish each. But one trait, uningratiating enough, seemingly super- 
ficial yet insistent, strikes us as common. They are all men of indifferent 


health, afflicted early or later in life with maladies from which most of them 


die before they have reached the average span. They include Montaigne, 
a fact which warns us against generalizations. But it is also a fact that the 
Essais became intimate from the time when their author began to suffer 
from the stone and that much of what he subsequently wrote, including 
the travel diary, is concerned with his “ colique.” 

“When one does not suffer, one hardly thinks of oneself. Sickness or 
the reflective habit is required to force us to descend into ourselves. 
Hardly any but sick people feel themselves to exist. . . . Health projects 
us on to external objects, malady brings us back into ourselves.” (I. p. 35.)* 
So wrote that chronic, self-mastering, active, aspiring, despairing invalid 
who claimed that malady had made him a psychologist. Maine de Biran 
and the others—Senancour, Maurice de Guérin and Amiel—are all in 
different degrees malades. In the moral sphere it is markedly the sense of 
defects, degeneration, failure, along with moods of self-reproach and 
self-pity, which force them to the analysis of motive. In the physical, the 
torments of a Daudet, for instance, as reflected in that terrible document, 
La Doulou, dictate the most personal jottings of all. 

Such experiences compel diagnosis. We must attend to them in order to 
dispose of them ; and if they cannot be disposed of or palliated, they must 


* Maine de Biran: Journal Intime, ed. Valette-Monbrun, 1927. In Amiel’s case refer- 


ences are to Bouvier’s edition, 1927. 
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be borne, and the brunt is in ourselves. ‘‘ Celui qui souffre,” said Amiel, 
“ne peut imaginer qu’il ne souffre pas; il est ramené a un point parti- 
culier, il redevient subjectif.” (II. p. 138.) Pain usually makes the patient 
self-conscious in a way that pleasure does only in the case of exceptionally 
analytical minds. Or it may be that an altogether too remote problem is 
set by one’s feelings of pleasure. The specimens we have thought of seem 
at least to have been most intimately themselves when reduced by malady 
or malaise to self-diagnosis. Such a conclusion—although to record the 
truth at so depressed a level points to a kind of superiority—does not 
flatter the mind we have in view. It tends to assimilate some of the most 
authentic parts of their disclosures to the whimperings of spirits who 
‘* come back ”’ in séances. 

There is, of course, a point on which the confessor at all times, and the 
modern psychologist in particular, has insisted—the inherent curative 
power of the process of analysis. In all the cases we have mentioned, the 
Journal has become a confidant, sometimes a comforter and a consolation. 
This is a sentimental rdle, but its obscure raison d’étre is remedial. From 
the medley of revaluations in which Amiel indulges towards the end of 
his life we select this as significant: ‘‘ The chief utility of the Fournal 
intime is to restore the integrity of the mind and the equilibrium of the 
conscience, that is, inner health.” (II. pp. 245-6.) The keeping of an intimate 
diary can become a kind of catharsis. 

One may dislike, one may be wise to reject, the assumption of the réle 
of malady in introspection, when presented in a crude form. But its converse 
seems unavoidable. Normal conditions do not produce the journal intime ; 
nor does success. “‘ When George Sand was normal she did her work. 


) 


Whenever she lost her poise she wrote a journal. This manifestation of — 


pent-up feelings seeking relief repeated itself several times in her life.” 


Not that what has been published as the Intimate Fournal of George Sand 


(Williams and Norgate, 1917. Our quotation comes from p. 19), need 
detain us. As a record of disillusionment it has the faults which characterize 
—one might say which “‘ compose ’—the Confessions of that ‘‘ child” 
of genius who had been her lover. It is full of the rhodomontade of romantic 
expansiveness. The feelings were no doubt genuine. But their tumult has 
been oiled into a characterless rhythm of clichés by the irresistible ‘“ style 
coulant.” 

The great, like the successful, writer seems to make an inferior intro- 
spective, his intimate thoughts and reactions being dominated by the 
faculté maitresse. The contents of a poet’s diary tend to be what they are 
(with exceptions) in Coleridge’s case, fragments of the Anima Poete. 
The great critic in his intimacy is a more acute and unguarded, perhaps a 
more biased and prejudiced, almost certainly a more personal and indiscreet, 
critic and judge. ‘The virulent notes which Sainte-Beuve reserved under the 
label of Mes Poisons are for the most part objective judgments on the 
lives and works of others. ‘They fall outside our survey along with most 
of Baudelaire’s fragmentary remains, which have similar characteristics of 
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vindictive objectivization, but with a few exceptions. These are worth a 
glance. 

In the preface to his edition of Baudelaire’s intimate writings (Schriffin 
1930), M. Charles Du Bos admits that the two fragments he brought 
together under that designation—Fusées and Mon Ceur mis a nu—have 
the character of scattered notes such as are jotted down in a carnet ; they 
show nothing of the sequence of entries made ina diary. He claims, however, 
that perhaps nothing of the kind exists having such a degree of intimate 
quality as the end of Mon Ceur mis a nu. This was to have been an important 
opus, the repository of the poet’s verdicts on society and his contemporaries, 
a testament of vengeance, “‘un livre de rancune.” It would have made 
Rousseau’s Confessions pale in comparison; it would doubtless have 
out-venomed Sainte-Beuve’s reservations. But the spleen that inspired 


it suddenly runs dry: ‘“‘J’ai cultivé mon hystérie avec jouissance et 


terreur. Maintenant, j’ai toujours le vertige, et aujourd’hui, 23 janvier, 


1862, j’ai subi un singulier avertissement, j’ai senti passer sur moi le vent 


de laile de Pimbécillité.”’ (p. 230.) 
From the relative objectivity of vindictive observations and critical 


_apercus, we are plunged into a despairing intimacy of self-accusations, 


exhortations and anxieties for common domestic contingencies. The 


change of tone pivots on a date—the first full date recorded. It marks a 


premonition of the malady which will destroy the poet within a few years, 
and which transforms the last pages of his note-book into a poignant 
journal intime. 

The worst obsession that haunts Baudelaire for the brief space corres- 
ponding to what remains of the diary is not different in kind from one of 
Amiel’s sorest problems. It is the problem of concentration in its most 
morbid form, as it presents itself to the type that M. Du Bos calls the 
“‘aboulique conscient.” Baudelaire’s despair far surpasses Amiel’s in 
urgency and terror. ‘‘ Hygiéne. Conduite. Morale.” The injunctions repeat 
themselves with a terrible, futile insistence, now that it is too late. Physical 
and moral anguish can be watched at work, forcing the mind in upon 
itself. All other preoccupations yield to concrete projects for temporal 
redemption, for definite achievement, for tasks and payments. The dis- 
dainful poet’s prose has an unpredictable dying fall. Its timbre wilts as 
it is applied to those bourgeois themes par excellence—concern for a 
livelihood, anxiety for the material welfare of a mother and a mistress. 

It is difficult to evade the category of an “‘ introspective type,”’ whether 
we think of such a type as the sporadic emergence of a rare species or as 
produced and moulded by circumstances operating on more or less 
favourable predispositions. The introspective is not a hero or a man of 
action; he is not a “ genius,”’ except perhaps posthumously, and he is 
never a success. He scarcely qualifies for the popular compliment “ manly ”’; 
he looks like a malingerer, he is probably maladive, if not a little morbid. 
If the question of his normality arises, he may be judged supranormal in 
one or two ways—in a kind of concentration, for instance, which some 
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would prefer to call perseverance or perversity. Otherwise, as a man judged 
by ordinary standards, he is in danger not so much of appearing abnormal 
as of being thought subnormal—less than the average in application and 
adaption, feeble with men, incompetent with women, a bungler at “ life.” 
Such, apparently, is the being who by his very deficiencies, his limitations, 
his défaitisme seems best qualified to tell us what we are like from within. 
And if we want the introspection of the amateur, that is introspection spon- 
taneous and incarnate, our choice is limited to him ; and we are caught in 
a dilemma. For we do not like his type ; we feel its defects ; we do not 
want to hear about the self of such a person. It is his opposite who intrigues 
us. But he, alas, is too much occupied with being himself to have the time 
or the technique for analysis or explanation. Heroes, artists, statesmen, 
promoters, philanderers, bookies, gangsters are all engaged on full-time 
jobs. How perplexed, how infuriated they would be by a request to step 
aside and tell us what they are apart from their function ! So we have an 
anatomy of melancholy but not of heroism or of success—and if we had, 
should we be any nearer the self of the hero or the successful man’s 
soul ? The important question is whether what we look like from within 
is what we really are—whether in the last resort we are likely to know 
ourselves otherwise than as an engrossing or a debilitated function. 
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THE JOLLY PARTY 


By J. W. PALMER 


‘Twas not so much a drive as a career. Through the suburbs progress 

had been stately though full of purpose, but now the open country 

was before it the motor-hearse bounded forward, roaring up hills 

and splashing from pool to pool on the rain-wet road. Inside, clamped 
snugly to the little dais, lay the long, shining coffin, and disposed at the 
four corners on tubular chairs were the mutes, swaying with the motion 
of the hearse, rhythmic, like a macabre corps-de-ballet. 

Everything glittered. The top-hats of the mutes shone in the plate-glass 
windows, and the light was thrown back on the sleek coffin with its name- 
plate and handles of brass. The tubular chairs rose, thin into the air, from 
_ a complicated reflection in the metal floor. From all parts of the highly 
up-to-date hearse there was a ceaseless interchange of gleam and light as 
it rushed along the wet road in the sunlight and shadow. Even the faces of 
_ the four men shone, perspiring in the heat of the closed vehicle and every 
_ now and then their top-hats had to come off for foreheads to be mopped. 
But they always went on again: Warschawski’s Funeral Parlour were 
strict about this; their employees must always ride with their top-hats 
on their heads or risk dismissal. 

Mr. Budd, the veteran of the four, sat in front directly behind the glass 
partition that separated the driver from the main part of the hearse. His 
bulk tested the efficiency of the modern chair to its utmost, and under- 
neath his spreading frock-coat the tubes looked very frail. Pale and large, 
with a drooping moustache, ochreous from constant tobacco and beer, 
his face swayed close to the glass, and he gazed over the shoulder of the 
driver with the dispassion of a cod in an aquarium tank. In his hand was 
a little notebook in which he had just entered the fact that this was his 
nine hundred and seventy-seventh journey on this particular chassis— 
the body during so many years had been changed several times. Nine 
hundred and seventy-seven: five hundred and forty-five men, three 
hundred and twenty-one women, a hundred and ten children and one 
Irish wolfhound. It made an impressive score. 

On his left sat a little man in glasses smoking a bright yellow corn-cob. 
Warschawski’s had rules about smoking, too, but no one took any notice 
of them. He sucked dolefully at the pipe, emitting clouds of rank-smelling 
smoke at intervals as regular as the puff of an exhaust. There was no glass 
in front of him so that he could not see the road stretching ahead : instead 
he had to stare at a metal plate screwed on the wood panel that blocked 
his view : 

WARSCHAWSKIT’S FUNERAL PARLOUR 
Ladbroke Grove, W.1I. 
TASTEFUL CASKETS. CREMATIONS. EMBALMING. 
Tel: Sylvan 0555. 
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He knew this sign so well that it was cut on the retina of his mind’s 
eye as clearly and irrevocably as Calais on Mary’s heart, though not for the 
same reason. 

On the seat behind him a pimply young man with bottle-neck shoulders 
was regarding the passing countryside with an air of resignation, and in 
the corner behind Mr. Budd sat the fourth mute, a slight figure little more 
than a boy. This was his first drive in a hearse, and the surprise he felt 
at finding himself in such company seemed to have permeated even his 
clothes. The personality of the last wearer still clung persistently to the 
frock-coat into which the boy had been put so that it presented a resentful 
misfitting appearance, and his top-hat perched on his head with the 
uncertainty of a rook on an unfamiliar scarecrow. 

The hearse was travelling at a high speed and a feeling of apprehension 
began to communicate itself to the three elder mutes. Already four likely- 
looking pubs had been passed, and Mr. Budd, at least, considered this 
action was unnecessary. Warschawski’s had a rule about pub-crawling 
while on duty, but it was generally felt among employees that life must be 
supported in the usual manner, however dead the cargo in the process of 
transport. A particularly heavy lurch of the hearse that nearly precipitated 
him from his chair, decided Mr. Budd on this point, and opening the small 
window in front of him he thrust his moustache into the draught. 

‘“ Hey, Bill, wot’s the ’urry ?” 

“Wot ’urry ?”’ 

“Well, we'll be ’avin’ our Lady Passenger in our laps if you goes on 
like this.” 

For answer the black-clad Charon stepped harder on the accelerator. 

‘““Carn’t ’elp that. I seen in the Star that ’Eart’s Delight’s runnin’ in 
the three o’clock at ’Aydock an’ I wants to find a telegraph office.” 

The window closed with a snap. 

sae don’t ’old with bettin’ and gamblin’.”’ Mr. Budd sucked his mous- 
tache. 

““ Do you, ’Erbert ? ” 

Out came the corn-cob. 

“That I don’t. A mug’s game.” ’Erbert tapped out his pipe on a corner 
of the coffin and gloomily watched the red embers turn to grey on the 
cold metal floor. “A mug’s game,” he repeated. “‘ But you ask young 
Stan ’ere, ’e thinks different.” 

Mr. Budd heaved round in his chair. ‘‘ You be a young fool, then ? ” 
he enquired witheringly. 

‘‘ I dunno about that.” The pimply one tried to look superior and dashing 
at the same time but succeeded only in a leer. “ A little flutter now an’ then 
don’t do no one any ’arm.” 

*In a moment a heated argument was in progress. The pubs and their 
possibilities flashed past the windows unheeded. The Charon drove faster 
and faster, goading the swaying black hearse through the sunlit country, 
intent on his search. The whine of the engine crept through cracks in the 
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_ floor and one of the clips that held down the coffin began to jingle. Above 
the noise Mr. Budd and the pimply one tried to shout each other down, 
and between them ’Erbert, wrapped in a cloud of smoke, kept pointing 
out errors of logic with the stem of his pipe. Only the boy sat apart, not 
_ Joining in the argument and lost in wonder at the strangeness of this, 
his first journey with the dead. 
__ From the beginning he had been acutely aware of the coffin close at hand. 
It worried him. He could not reconcile himself to the knowledge that its 
occupant was as lifeless as the wood that enclosed her, and he felt that 
_ because the breath of life had gone only so recently, she must still, in some 
_ mysterious way, be able to overhear what was said, be conscious of the sun- 
light and the morning, see the children standing at cottage doors as the 
hearse rushed past. It was not possible that every sense could leave as com- 
_ pletely as if it had never been while she was still here in the flesh, not yet 
_ hidden in the earth, but just separated from him, from all the sounds and 
light of day, by a thin partition of wood. There must be something there 
| besides cold flesh and hair, the white shroud she would be in, and perhaps 
_ rings on her fingers. 
_ Sitting lightly on his chair he watched the coffin, the gleam of sunlight 
that stroked the polished wood and flickered on the brass fittings, the 
| shadows that fell across it as the hearse dived through tunnels of trees, 
_ shadows then sunlight striking it fitfully so that at breath-catching moments 
it seemed to move and take on a lightness and lift. He even caught himself 
listening, his head a little on one side, for sounds on the other side of this 
wood that he knew could not come, but only silence, heavy with the 
absence of meaning, answered him. The voices of the three men arguing 
only swam on the surface of his consciousness ; his ears were attuned to 
lighter, stealthier sounds, and presently his attention wandered, was 
distracted from the coffin by a sound underneath him, a clicking in one of 
the wheels . . . click . . . click, with every turn of the wheel . . . click 
. click, monotonous, unvaried. The coffin glittered ; the voices droned 
on ; a thin, blue haze of tobacco smoke hung in the roof. Past hedges and 
houses, sudden staring faces, and gaunt trees just waiting to burst into 
green... Click . . . click in the wheel, and the sunlight, warm, lulling, 
through the glass windows. . . . 
‘‘ Well, I do declare, our young friend’s goin’ to sleep !”’ 
Mr. Budd suddenly stopped arguing because he was getting the worst 
of it, and directed the attention of the others away from himself. He peered 
closely at the boy. 

‘‘ Feel a bit funny, I expect, ridin’ the first time with a corpse. Now me, 
I’m used to it. Man an’ boy I’ve been in the profession donkeys years.” 
He put out his tongue and sucked in the ends of his moustache. “ An’ you 
too, "Erbert, ain’t you?” 

Yes, ’Erbert agreed, he had that. 

‘“‘ But I felt queer like, too, when I started.”’ He sat back quickly as a 
splash of muddy water hit the window. “ My, ain’t he travellin’ at a rate ! 
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_. . Now I calls to mind the time I began. Me missus ’ad just died— 
somethink hinternal it was—an’ when I took up with this job for a bit, 
every casket I travels with I thinks to meself, well, this might be my 
Dolly. Funny feeling it gave me like. She ’ad a beautiful funeral, did my 
Doll—hinterred at Golders Green she was—a lovely casket and all! A fair 
treat to look at the neighbours said.”’ He went away into a dream, puffing 
at his pipe. 

The pimply one stopped looking through the window and took up the 
tale. 

‘‘T remember when I started my girl went on so you’d never believe. 
‘Marry an undertaker ?’ she sez, ‘ Not likely ! Why don’t you go in your 
Pop’s market garden, respectable ?’ ‘ Wot’s the difference ?’ I sez to ’er. 
‘It’s all in the way of plantin’, only more variety like than just cabbages.’ 
But she took up with another feller.” He paused and gazed gloomily out 
of the window. “‘ There’s another public gone by and, ginger, couldn’t I 
do with a pint!” 

‘* Ah!” Mr. Budd’s eyes took on a dreamy look. He stopped thinking 
professionally about Dolly’s casket and forgot about the boy behind him. 
His glance hovered over the coffin ; it was just the colour of beer and the 
wreath of flowers at the end like the foam on a tankard. ‘‘ Ah,” he said 
again with deeper meaning. 

As if in answer to his unspoken prayer the hearse began to slow down. 
The window between him and the driver flew open and a voice came 
through : 

“We're gettin’ nigh the ‘ George and Dragon’.” 

A glimmer of interest passed through the smoky air, and as the hearse 
swung into a side lane the three elder mutes prepared to descend. 

Experience had taught them two things—that a hearse was not a welcome 
sight outside a public-house and must, therefore, be concealed discreetly 
in a side turning, and that too much of the paraphernalia of mourning 
denied them cheerful intercourse with their fellow-men. It removed them to 
a region where no chance acquaintance cared to penetrate, and badinage 
with barmaids in the presence of crépe-banded top-hats and black gloves 
was apt to be forced and to die an untimely death. Naturally such a state 
could not be invited ; and discarding the offending garments they stepped 
down on the road and looked about them with a pleasure tinged with a 
feeling of truancy. 

Stroking his bald head, Mr. Budd said, ‘‘ Well, now, we can’t all go. 
’Oo’s goin’ to stay be’ind ? ” 

All eyes focussed on the boy who had not yet moved from his 
seat. 

“Yes,” went on Mr. Budd. “ You'd best stay ’ere, son, an’ watch the — 
’ats. If some children comed along an’ no one was about them ’ats would 
go like winky. Top-’ats is hirrysistible to children.” . 

Without another word he set off down the lane, closely followed by the 
other two mutes and the Charon. In a minute their flapping black coats 
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pe disappeared round a bend and the echo of their footsteps shivered into 
silence. 


It was sunless in the lane. Left alone in the hearse the boy sat quite still, 


} listening to the silence. It ringed him round, enclosed as if with a blanket 
| the hearse, the coffin with its wreath of waxy flowers and the three empty, 
} unreal-looking chairs. The wind had died away so that even the reflections 


in the heavy slabs of glass around him were without movement, fixed in 


| their stillness like a painting from which most of the pigment had faded. 


He wondered why he did not get out and walk away, not too far where he 


} could not watch the hats, but just somewhere, a little way out of the circle 


of quiet, so that he could hear his footsteps on the road and feel something 


| under his fingers that was not wood or cold metal. But some fascination 


kept him back. The coffin drew and held his glance, his eye travelling 
along its shiny hypnotic length to where the flowers, stiffly planned on their 


| wire frame, gave out already a scent heavy with decay. And he caught 


himself listening again for something, some tiny indication that it was not 


_ possible for the woman on the other side of the wood to go so far away and 


yet still be there with him. 


He longed to put out his hand and touch the coffin, to establish some 
contact with it and bring about a feeling of reality, of association, but his 
fingers were, all at once, stiff in their black gloves, and when he moved 
his chair gave out a kind of groan that filled the whole hearse with a sudden 
terrifying sense of loneliness and then left a silence, deeper, heavier and 
more questioning than before. After that he did not move again, but sat 
staring straight in front of him, casting about in his mind for a reason why 
his mother should have chosen this job for him, and wondering what 
further test awaited him at the end of the journey. 

Some children were coming along the lane. Their voices were shrill 
and the colour of their clothes bright in the sunlight ; but when they saw 
the hearse in the shadow of the high bank a silence fell on them. From 
straggling they huddled into a little group and went past staring with 
fascinated eyes; and even when they looked away from the coffin and 
saw him there was no change in their expressions of wonder and fear. 
He noticed this ; to them he was part and parcel of the dread that had taken 
their voices away. And the realization was like a slow trickle of water running 
down his spine. 

One child, a small girl, her eyes riveted on the wreath and not noticing 
where she was walking, tripped and fell over a stone. She got up, one knee 
oozing blood, and suddenly she began to howl. Her wailing and distress 
rose up in the silence and, as if it had been a signal, all the children took 
to their heels as fast as they could along the lane, keeping close together, 
their hands outstretched to touch each other as they ran. 

When they had gone the silence came in closer than ever. But to the boy 
it was no longer a dead weight. Something had happened to it, a change, 
not even subtle but definite as though a veil had suddenly been whisked 
away revealing a truer meaning behind it. The silence was filled with fear, 
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the fear of the children. As he looked at the coffin he knew no longer any 
desire for contact with it ; a sudden craving to escape, anywhere if only to 
leave the thing, had taken its place, but his limbs refused to carry him away, 
The body behind the wood was a menace now and ready to show itself. 
To his imagination distorted by a rising fear the coffin seemed to swell, 
eating up all the space in the hearse, and involuntarily he cowered in his 
corner, conscious only of the knocking of his blood that urged him to go, | 
to get away quickly. The thing gleamed slowly from immobility to life, 
taking all the light, breathing in all the air so that he felt he was choking, 
being dragged into the coffin, absorbed by the life and death inside the 
coldly-glittering wood. His eyes drawn nearer and nearer to the gleaming” 
surface fell to squinting, and when, terrified at the blur, he shook his head 
to focus, the coffin danced in the airless darkness. Lights flickered in front 
of him and the beating of his heart was like a bird fanning its wings in too 
small a space. He opened his mouth to shriek, and in that instant there 
came to him as from a great way off the ringing footsteps of the returning 
men. 

They came down the lane abreast, planting their feet at each step with 
purpose and a new pride. Their faces were no longer pale but flushed, 
and all of them were talking hard. With great sprightliness they piled 
themselves on to their chairs and off went the hearse with a jerk. It slid 
out of the shadow like a dark fish from a pool and swept away along the 
main road dappled with sunlight. In a moment it was filled with loud 
conversation and laughter, a feeling of bonhomie and the smell of beer. 
No one took any notice of the boy ; a joke of absorbing interest to the other 
three separated him from them as definitely as if a wall had sprung up 
between them. From his corner he watched them, noticed their elbows 
resting easily on the thing that had terrified him. With a sense of shock he 
saw ’Erbert give the end handle a hearty bang with his pipe, and when the 
pimply Stan slid, with a flourish, a small bottle of gin across the polished 
wood to be caught by Mr. Budd at the top end, all his fear passed with 
it and a vacuum of incredulity took its place. It seemed difficult to believe 
that not five minutes before this he had been almost frightened to death ; 
and there began to grow in him the first shoots of a regard for the coffin 
which in young Stan amounted to nonchalance, in ’Erbert to indifference, 
and in Mr. Budd to the familiarity accorded to an old friend. But the 
feeling of strangeness remained; he could not yet accept death at that 
stage in the journey as a finality without surprises and void of meaning. 

Mr. Budd was in high spirits. As the hearse careered through a village 
he spied a pretty girl and solemnly raised his hat to her. Before she could 
make a suitable reply the girl was left far behind, growing smaller and 
smaller in the village street. “Erbert and young Stan found this very 
diverting and guffawed in chorus. 

‘“ Now that young maiden be’ind the bar,” began ’Erbert i i 
shocked delight. ‘‘ She was a one, she was.” s me 

Yes, they all agreed, she was indeed a one. 
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Young Stan preened himself, flicking off his lapel an imaginary mote of 
dust. “ The look in ’er eye,” he said. ‘‘ Now when I sez to er, we’re coming 
back this way this evenin’ so wot abaht it, did you catch wot she replies ? ” 

Yes, they had all caught what she replied. Scandalous it was ; it caused 
them enormous amusement. Only the boy behind, not having caught it 
_and with no experience of barmaids, could not imagine what she had said ; 
but to his surprise he found himself joining in the laughter. For a moment 
or two the whole hearse seemed to rock with mirth ; the passing trees shook 
| with gaiety and the wind, and the changing shadows and sunlight flicked 
} through the windows, dancing on the shining coffin. She was a one and no 
mistake. 

Noticing the boy’s sudden gaiety. "Erbert leaned across to him, holding 
out the gin bottle. 

‘* Ere, son, take a lap at this. It'll put ’eart into you.” 
| The boy thought for a moment, then took the bottle and tasted the 
| sweet yellowish liquid, throwing back his head to drink as he had seen 
| the others do, but instantly thrust his tongue into the bottle-mouth to 
| stop the rush of fire down his throat. But it was pleasant. At the second 
swig he filled his mouth with saliva first and then took a good pull; and 
| he found that the warmth spreading in him gave him a curious satisfaction. 
| ““My land!” exclaimed the pimply Stan. “‘'The young ’un fair takes 
) to it, don’t ’e ?”’ He almost snatched the bottle away and settled it in a 
safe place in the centre of the wreath. In a moment he had gone back to 
reminiscing about the barmaid; her charms, it seemed, were without 
number and all worthy of mention. Mr. Budd said, ‘‘ Ah!” heartily at 
intervals. "Erbert puffed at his pipe. ‘The Charon drove on with happy 
abandon, making extravagant sweeping gestures with his left arm whenever 
‘he changed gear; forgetful of Heart’s Delight and the telegraph office, 
| and completely oblivious to everything save the rolling smoothness of 
the hearse’s progress, the sun on the road ahead and the glow of content 
within him. In his corner sat the boy, a dreamy look in his eyes, his lips 
half-parted in a smile. He had lost track of the story about the barmaid ; 
the trees, the cottages and figures on the road were passing too quickly 
and erratically for him to concentrate his interest in them ; and the voices 
of the three men were no longer distinguishable one from the other, they 
were a murmur coming from some distance away. But underneath this he 
heard still the clicking in the wheel that carried them on... click... 
click . . . mile after mile, now fast as the wheels ran downhill, now 
slower as they climbed an incline or turned a corner... click... 
click . . . and the hum of the engine, the hearse bearing its burden to the 
end of the journey, an end as final as the earth itself yet as unfathomable 
as space . . . Cupping his chin in his hand he leaned one elbow on the 
coffin and waited... . 

All at once there was activity in the hearse. Erbert and Stan were 
drawing on their gloves, and settling their hats safely on their heads. 
Mr. Budd was saying, ‘“‘ Now! ... Now!” in a firm voice. The gin 
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bottle was stowed away in a cupboard, the yellow corn-cob was swallowed | 


up by a black pocket, and the three elders drew down the corners of their 
mouths with fitting solemnity. The hearse slowed down and swung through 


an arched gateway, and there, on all sides, was a sloping forest of white | 


tombstones and dark trees. 
Opening the doors the mutes descended, the boy last of all. The day 
had lost its sunlight but was still luminous with colour. In the sudden 


hush when the noise of the engine had ceased, the sounds and life of the | 


countryside came soft on a vagrant south wind. Yet they were infinitely 
magnified by some quality in the air. It was as though the earth had 
suddenly become no more than a thin crust that at any moment might 
crack and release a thousand delicate scents to mingle with the sounds. 


A little way up the hill a number of black-clad people were standing ina | 


group. The boy looked at them; they parted suddenly into two groups, 
disclosing a dark mark on the ground crossed by wooden planks, like 
sticking-plaster on a wound, then they began to come down a path with 
steps towards the hearse, moving in little jerks in the manner of marionettes 
on wires. 

But he could not watch them coming; they were too unreal; and the 
day was filled with such delight. He listened to the awakening sounds, the 
trees turning from purple-brown to green in company, a dog barking 
miles away but clear on the wind, and the light breathing of ploughed 
earth nearby. And suddenly he knew the meaning of the strange ecstasy 
in the air ; it was the spring. It filled him with such wonder that he wanted 
to say out loud, “‘ I can smell the spring coming,” to share in words with 
the others the lovely tingling pleasure that they all must feel silently inside, 
but when he turned eagerly towards them the delight died on his lips; 
he saw from the expression on their faces that none of them knew what was 
happening. No one took the slightest notice. Only the coffin, as it was drawn 
out of the hearse winked with its brass handles and glittered at the softly- 
brilliant sky ; then the black marionettes closed-in hid it from view. 
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ART AND LIFE 


(FROM MY NOTE-BOOK) 
By ERNST TOLLER 


CTIONS acquire their significance from the mere fact of their 
occurrence. Our spontaneous activity is dictated not by Logos 
but by Eros. For that reason there will be few spontaneous 
: actions which do not conceal within themselves a violation of the 
| norms established by the Logos. This is a criticism of what ? Of Eros ? 

k * * * * * * 

- Aman can have the most extreme hatred of another, not because of the 


t things he has done, nor of those he has left undone, but simply because 
_he exists. 


* * * * * * 


There is one sin against the spirit : to destroy among one’s neighbours 
| the capacity for love. 
% # * * * * 


Of all the impressions made by nature and men in which we are directly 
interested, only those hold fast which show that perfection of form which 
_we seek, in an enduring shape, in art. 

z * * & # * 


The effects of art, in particular the effects of the theatre on men. Art 
, does not exhaust its effect merely in stirring the emotions of the listener. 
It can call forth latent, buried streams of feeling, and give them a conscious 
_ intellectual justification. An effect of extraordinary significance. 

What, on the other hand, is the effect on the listener of scientific lectures, 
public speeches, reports and so forth ? These touch the intellect and at 
the best maintain an already existent feeling. It is (except in the education 
of children) an almost impossible task to create a new feeling out of the 
intellect, whereas it is easy to give a new turn to the intellect by means of a 
new feeling. 

(I can always ‘“‘ know ” grounds for a feeling. Grounds are not always 


bound to feelings.) 
* * * * * % 


Author and work. Through the hours (days, months, years) of 
the creation of a work, the author comprehends the plenitude of problems 
and essentialities, he comprehends the foundations as clearly as the finer 
details, images as clearly as concepts, the centre as clearly as the 
circumference. 

Afterwards, in contemplation, he approaches the work as an outsider : 
he discerns always only those problems which oppress him at that moment 


1 
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of reflection; he considers the essential as inessential, and then again 
the inessential as essential. ; 
The explanations which an author gives of his work are almost always 


inadequate. 
* * * * * 


There are two kinds of light-heartedness : that due to lack of knowledge, 


and that despite knowledge. In the second kind there is always a touch of | 


madness. 
* * * * * * 

To reproach a man for play-acting implies a reflection on the one who 
casts the reproach. A man is seldom a play-actor from his own forces 
alone. At least equally effective are the forces of the other who desires this 
or that particular mask. 

(What is a mask but the exposing of a single side of one’s being as though 
it were the whole, the unchanging whole.) 


* * * * * * 


Make a virtue of one’s own limitations. Of the virtues of others make a 
limitation. 

X has embarrassed, sly, shuffling eyes. And it is X who disparages the 
candid eyes of those whom he cannot equal among the people he has met. 
He expresses it thus. “‘ I don’t like Y’s eyes, they have such an insolent 
frankness.” 

* * * *& * * 

You do not think how happy you can make a man if you show him that 
you respect him as he is. He will love you if he imagines that you see him as 
he would like to see himself. And he will grow. 


* * *% * * * 


The Parsee has the finest prayer : ‘“‘O may I be pleasing this day to the 
soul of my cow.” ‘The European calls the woman who strikes him as 
disagreeable a cow. Should this woman not desire to be a Parsee’s cow ? 


* * * * * * 


If a man is, by accident, in danger of death (for example, by drowning), 
then he observes a curious fact: in him, fighting against death, are two 
beings whom we may call the species and the individual. 

The species desires unconditionally to escape death and defends itself 
blindly. The individual defends itself because the accident has robbed it 
of the semblance of liberty, of the possibility of saying yes to death. 
Therefore, it defends itself only conditionally. Not against death in itself, 
but against death as an accident, death as the depriver of its liberty. 


* *% * * * * 


The need for knowledge is deeper than the need for love. If an intel- 


lectual man yields to death, the compelling motive will be the need for 
knowledge. 
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Where there appears to be the need for love, it is (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) a pretext assumed to hide the reality. 
Need for knowledge is ultimate oneness, need for love ultimate twoness. 


* * * * % * 


An Englishman told me: a pipe has life and death. 
After the first month she is friendly. 
After the second month she is sweet. 
After the sixth month she is seductive. 
After the twelfth month she is tiresome. 
A pipe is like a woman. 


* * * * * * 


“Experience.” A part of our time like railways, cinemas, world records, 
UC. 
_ A woman was an “ experience ”’ for me. Does that mean anything more 
than that I got into a train, experienced in it numerous sensations and 
i left it. The train went on. I went my way. The experience was over. At 
the most something fugitive, fleeting. om 
| Susceptibility to every attraction: a mark of want of principle. More 
\fundamental : to certain attractions no yielding. 
__ What cannot become a part of my life, does not belong to me. People 
_I have once loved cannot leave my life for that would mean my life had 
t left me. 


Drawing by Lowes D Luarp. 
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MAHARANEE 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


AS Her Highness the Maharanee Pratima Devi, the threemonths’ 
bride of the Maharajah of Sanchi, murdered, as some of those 
perpetually inquisitive and perpetually suspicious subjects of 
Sanchi State whispered ? Whispered in the faintest and most 
guarded of whispers, but whispered nevertheless. If so, why, by whom, 
and, perhaps, how ? Or did Pratima Devi kill herself ? Many an Indian 


girl-bride, has before now chosen that ending to an existence which she | 
could not bear but which she did not dare repudiate alive. Or did she | 


commit a form of Harakiri driven to it by some strong suggestion from one 
who had a will stronger than hers ? Or was the public announcement, after 
all, the right explanation of her sudden death ? 


The previous afternoon she had attended, in the company of the 


Maharajah, the prizegiving at the Sanchi Girls’ College. At the garden 
party that followed, she was, according to Mr. Blake, the Political Agent, 
in as good a humour as a girl of sixteen, newly married to a famous Maha- 
rajah, could be in a public gathering. 

By the following noon all that remained of the five-foot three inches of 
Oriental fragility that was Pratima Devi was only a handful of hot ashes 
mingling with the still crackling cinders of fragrant sandalwood. “‘ Her 
Highness the Maharani Pratima Devi expired early this morning following 
a sudden attack of cholera.” That was what the public notices printed in 
Hindu and English told the shocked subjects of Sanchi that morning. 

And the aforesaid inquisitive and suspicious of the Sanchi citizens 
whispered among themselves “‘ Cholera is so convenient.” They probably 
had some plausible reason for such a rejoinder, but what it was not even a 
whisper told the public at large. However, the suspicious as well as the 
wholly loyal and wholly unsuspecting of the subjects of Sanchi were 
shocked beyond words at so sudden a death. When His Highness married 
the youngest daughter of the Rajah of Sarnath they had looked forward 
to the grant of a son to their sovereign by the Grace of Providence, so that 
the Ruling House of Sanchi might continue unbroken as it had hitherto. 

Not that this had been the first marriage of the Maharajah. By no means. 
He was one of the most married of Maharajahs. In addition to a number of 
legally married Ranees he had a formidable harem. There were more than 
one belonging even to the Dhoby caste. It is probably a recognition by 
Providence of their services to their fellow-creatures in continually keeping 
them close to godliness that Dhoby women are so notoriously good- 
looking. And we would be spending all our lifetime in looking for a stone 
even enough to handle and heavy enough to throw if we intended to throw 
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Wash Drawing by E. BERMAN. 
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a stone at the Maharajah for begetting a son by Sitabai, the Dhoby maiden. 
The same Providence that endows Dhoby women with their tantalizing 
beauty and bestows male children upon them unasked, withheld male 
| children from every one of the legally-married Ranees. So that when the 
| Maharajah passed his forty-fifth birthday without begetting an heir, he 
adopted, with the greatest reluctance, but on the strong advice of the 
| Political Agent, young Prince Ramji, a distant nephew of his. 
__ The prince, a mere stripling of thirteen, was being trained at the Rajput 
College for Princes. Apart from the Maharajah there was a considerable 
section of his subjects who were not wholly enthusiastic about this next- 
| best-thing form of heirship. Moreover there were several cousins of the 
| Maharajah with sons of their own, who (so the cousins thought) were as 
| good as, if not better than, Ramji. Thus you see the air was thick with 
| discontent. 
_ It is not quite certain whether it was the lack of a son (for the question 
_ of an heir was now decided and Ramji had been three years already at the 
Rajput College), but in any case the Maharajah decided upon one more 
marriage. Thus it was that three months ago sixteen-year-old Pratima Devi 
_came to share the royal couch of the Maharajah of Sanchi. There was 
unanimous rejoicing (except among those claimants and schemers, that is 
to say) over this marriage. The reasons were varied. One of the patriotic 
boasts of the Maharajah was that he had never travelled outside India. 
But there were many of his subjects who wished to heck he would travel 
_and never come back. They had reasons. But even these malcontents were 
relieved with their Ruler’s latest marriage. The suspicious element were 
sceptical about the success of the marriage, but when they saw Pratima 
Devi they were unanimous with the rest of the people of Sanchi that she 
-augured well for them and the State. 
_ She had all the auspicious marks that astrologers, and parents of sons 
casting about for brides for them, desire, and often demand, in women. 
Her eyebrows curved like a blade of grass before it is weighted down by 
its seed. They arched towards each other as if they had first aimed meeting 
at a single point but had suddenly stopped half an inch apart, exercising as 
it were some playful prerogative of their own. In that space between the 
points of her eyebrows there was a certain animation of the skin almost as 
if the skin smiled. And the astrologer would tell you that it was nothing 
so frivolous as a smile of the skin, but that in truth it was the eye of wisdom ! 
And so penetrating was this eye in Pratima Devi its presence was noticeable 
through the red t/aka she wore on this spot. 

Framed by those brows were two Minakshi eyes, eyes like those of 
Minakshi, the famed goddess of Madura, the goddess with the fish-shaped 
eyes. The scintillating jet blackness of coriander seed roasted black and 
ground into paste paled into brown by the concentrated Night in the pupils 
of her eyes. But (and this is where again the astrologer found another 
auspicious sign) there was in her eyes nothing of the fear-creating power of 
Night, but instead the expectancy of Dawn that nightfall ushers in the 
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sensitive soul. Fluttering above those gentle eyes were lids firm enough for 
fluttering and yet so fragile to the beholder that you thought the Creator 
must have split a lotus petal in two and after strengthening these with 
human nerves and blood had placed them there to flutter over her gentle 
eyes. Her nose, which separated as it were jealous gossamer-footed fairies 
who continuously guarded each side of her face, was bone and flesh 
moulded together by that self-same Creator in His most fastidious mood. | 
If you could imagine the breath that issued from her perfect nostrils solidi- 
fying into a speck, a speck smaller than a millionth part of a snowflake, 
and if her nose had been sharper or longer by so much as the space of such 
an infinitesimal point it would have been an imperfect nose. So fastidiously 
fashioned it was. Her mouth was a flower, a flower never quite blossoming 
in full and ever opening from bud. Like what flower it cannot be said, for 
there is no flower that could conjure her mouth. Pratima Devi’s mouth was 
a new creation in the kingdom of flowers, embodying the essence of all the 
sweetness and desirability. Ah, it would take days, as it took the astrologer _ 
when he returned from the court of Sarnath, having seen Pratima Devi, ) 
and began to describe her beauty to the Maharajah, to describe her with 
ustice. 

But all that beauty was. Now Pratima Devi was a handful of hot ashes | 
mingling with crackling cinders of sandalwood. Reason enough, therefore, 
why the people of Sanchi, though inured to mystery and the unexpected, 
should be shocked by this most mysterious death of the Maharanee. But, 
there was one man who remained unperturbed. It was the Maharajah. 
On his face, which bore the marks of smallpox, there was nothing but 
regal suavity. True, he had conformed to the religious rituals of the 
funeral. The Palace Brahmins had all been sumptuously fed and presented 
with silver. He had himself, after the ritual bath and shaving off his beard, 
performed the numerous ceremonies for the Dead. He had instructed his 
Chamberlain, one of his relatives, to gather the ashes of the Maharanee 
and to place them in a golden casket which he would himself take to Benares 
at the first opportunity that his State duties allowed, there to be consigned 
to the waters of the Ganges for the peace of Pratima Devi’s soul. 

But amidst all this he preserveda Sphinx-like imperturbability that some- 
times provoked the more sensitive of his subjects. The always inquisitive 
section expected, in view of the unusual circumstances and the singular 
qualities of the Maharanee, to find some trace of emotion on the face of the 
Maharajah. But they were disappointed. Not that the Maharajah had a 
reputation for being sentimental. He wore a shadow of a smile that can 
best be described as that of a Mona Lisa compelled to sit on the point of a 
tintack and compelled to smile that smile of hers at the same time. On 
those occasions when he had his court wrestlers wrestle for his delectation 
(according to Sanchi State Rules the wrestlers were allowed to bite each 
other where biting is best and to draw blood), that smile would be accentu- 
ated perhaps by the merest extra exertion of the facial muscles. 

Yes, the Maharajah went about his duties unperturbed and careless of 
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) the public reaction. And he assured his Prime Minister that all those events 
| that had already been scheduled were to be strictly attended to. And one 
of these events was a tiger shoot he had promised Mr. Blake for the special 
) benefit of Cynthia Haywood. Cynthia Haywood is too well known to need 
description. She is, as everybody knows, the only daughter of the late Sir 
‘Algernon Heywood, the Shipping Magnate, and was presented at Court 
two years ago. She has too much brains to find excitement within the orbit 
prescribed by Mayfair, and she has too much beauty to have too much 
| brains to make life too tragic for her. So that when at the age of twenty-five 
a found herself unattached but terribly bored, she decided on a tour of 
ithe East. Unescorted, naturally. She might, she thought, come back and 
write a book. She was not unwilling to learn the Facts of Life, ‘‘ so long as 
{there was a piece of furniture between herself and these Facts.” The 
/witticism came to her once, and she told it to her friends, thinking it 
srather clever. They giggled. Though she did not understand why. 

_ And it just happened that Sanchi State was on her itinerary on the very 
day following the cremation of the Maharanee. Mr. Blake sounded the 
Maharajah as to whether the shoot should be abandoned. But the Maha- 
rajah simply answered “ No.” 

»’ “Do you think I ought to refer to the Maharanee and offer my con- 
-dolences ? ”’ Cynthia asked Mr. and Mrs. Blake before they started for the 
) Palace. 

| “I think you’d better not. These chaps are very touchy about any 
‘references to their women, dead or alive. And however well you might 
‘mean it you’re bound to put your foot in it. No, I would say nothing unless 
she referred to it himself,’ Mr. Blake told her. They were to be quite at 
‘their ease on this point because the Maharajah never said a word about it. 


not quite at their ease, perhaps, because specially to Cynthia, who did 


not know the East, it seemed so heartless. 

_ As they alighted from the car and were half-way up the steps the Mahara- 
‘jah himself came down to meet them. He shook hands all round, inquired 
‘charmingly of Cynthia about her journey, asked Mrs. Blake whether 
“Whiskers,” her fox terrier, had got over his distemper, and led the way, 
putting them all at their ease. At least he did his part, and if they were not 
quite at their ease that was their fault. On the top step Mrs. Blake stumbled 
‘and instantly, but with the quiet precision of a robot, the Maharajah 
igrasped her by the arm and steadied her, and still keeping his guests at 
‘their ease, led the way in. 

In the hall the servants advanced to take their helmets, and when Cynthia 
‘took off her helmet the Maharajah graciously extended his hand and took 
it from her and handed it himself to the servant. She looked at him with a 
smile, her eyes adding their own thanks in a communication ever so slight 
as she said, ‘‘Oh, thank you very much.” The Maharajah who never 
looked directly at a person, levelled his eyes to hers for just the merest 
instant, and the next instant he was leading them to the balcony where the 
tea was laid. 
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There were just five of them for tea. The Maharajah, Cynthia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake and Major Simpson, a dessicated little man who had 
knocked about the East for some thirty years much to the regret of lions, 
tigers and elephants, and without whom few Shikars were complete. 
During the leisurely tea the Maharajah talked local politics to Mr. Blake, 
social statistics to Mrs. Blake, pure undefiled Shikar to Simpson, and the 
East in general to Cynthia. 

After tea they drove off to the Ambagh forest, famous for its tigers. 
The Maharajah shared the back seat of the car with Cynthia. He had 
offered it first to Mrs. Blake, but she had insisted on Cynthia taking it, 
so that she could ride forward and see the scenery better. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake sat facing them, while Major Simpson preferred the seat by the 
chauffeur. 

Through various topics, always interspersed with a digression about — 
particular bits of scenery, the Maharajah had come to his favourite one, 
that of modern English novelists. Cynthia with a novel in the making in her 
mind, encouraged him. The road was occasionally bumpy, and at those 
moments the Maharajah’s left knee would touch Cynthia’s, but instantly _ 
it would be back in its place, and the Maharajah looking ahead and talking. 
He was talking of Somerset Maugham. 

‘“‘ There’s an artist for you. What penetration, what judgment, and what 
mercy in his judgment. No moralizing. 'That’s why Art will ever be superior 
to Religion. Religion, like Law, only threatens your sense of comfort. Ah, 
Maugham is an artist. Superb. The mind of the courtesan and the inhibi- 
tions of the man of God are equally plain to him. His Razin is a master- 
piccein 2 

Cynthia forgot the scenery and kept listening to him, her eyes fixed on 
him. But he kept looking ahead, still talking, his tongue smoother than the 
silent gear of his Rolls, and that smile, of a Mona Lisa smiling while sitting 
on the point of a tintack, playing about the corners of his lips. She kept 
listening and looking at him, baffled and repelled at the same time by this 
strange man. He did not have to look at her. A thousand eyes in his body 
told him that he had fascinated the young Englishwoman as a cobra 
fascinates a mongoose. He read the alternating thoughts within her, her 
horror that he could be so unaffected by the death of the Maharanee, and 
her fascination that crossed that repulsion as he talked on in that smooth 
voice of his, smoother than the silent engine of his Rolls. The smile of a 
Mona Lisa, smiling while sitting on the point of a tintack, continued to 
play on his face. The car drove on to Ambagh forest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BIRD OR VEGETABLE ? 


(To the Editor of Tut Lonpon Mercury AND BOOKMAN.) 


DEAR SIR,—One of our contemporary poets is quoted in the current number 
of THE LoNDoN Mercury as saying :—“ I knew the Phcenix was a vegetable ” ; 


_ and your reviewer, so far from reprimanding him, gives him approbation and encour- 


agement. I consider that this poet’s knowledge of the Phcenix is inaccurate in substance 
and misleading in presentation. I have it on good authority that the Phcenix was not 
a vegetable, but a golden bird of fiery plumage and of peculiar habits, which included 
self-combustion and subsequent regeneration. 

I included a warmly impassioned sonnet on this subject, in the book Antares : 
you would find it, if you cared to look, under the heading ‘‘ Virgo” which means 
Mutable Earth. Mr. Golding has an even better poem on the same theme, in his 
book of poems in the same Macmillan series. Do have a look at these, and see if you 
don’t think fire more exciting than vegetables ! 
Yours faithfully, 

T. W. Ramsey. 
198, St. John Street, E.C.1. 


“ TERNIN ” 


DEAR SIR,—Mr. Martin Cooper in your August issue commented on Kurt 

Weil’s My Kingdom for a Cow, while ignoring George Lloyd’s Jernin. May I remind 
your readers that this country does actually possess a brilliant comic operatic com- 
poser and librettist in Walter Leigh and V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, whose folly Roger 
will survive My Kingdom for a Cow by the same extent as Jernin will outlive Arabella. 
Ternin is actually a music-drama built on Wagnerian lines. There is no overture, and 
it presents a problem to the casting director, since the heroine must be able to sing 
solo for some twenty minutes against a full Wagnerian orchestra, while at the same 
time leaping gypsy-like about the stage. She is a kind of cross between Briinnhylde 
and Jill-All-Alone, if you can imagine such a character. Whatever its faults, it is at 
least certain that Jernin will be heard again, despite the apathy of the B.B.C., the Press, 
and that Society which will pay a fantastic price to hear a mutilated version of Boro- 
dine’s masterpiece and yet grudge a shilling to assist at the performance of a new 
British opera of outstanding promise. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROGER WIMBUSH. 
Fair Acre, Pinner. 


THE MATHEMATIC OF POETRY 


DEFAR SIR,—The short poem by Ruth Pitter entitled “g-= 0 .°.1 = 00”, 
published in your esteemed magazine, inspired me to write the annexed poem. 
It is written on a well-known mathematical dilemma of Differential Calculus. 
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You should tell Miss Pitter that ovo is not equal to 1, but is an indeterminate quantity. 
So if she is utter zero (which I hope she is not) and even if she has infinity left with 
her, she cannot multiply herself into integrity. I advise her to consult Mr. Einstein 
about what she is to do in this case. I think she has made herself as difficult as the 
6th dimensional theory. 

- : Yours faithfully, 
Samar R. SEN. 

7, Gandaria Road, Dacca, India. 


When x = 1 


2 — : 2 )(x+1 
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By the two-faced Janus, when I think of human life 
And look at it as the unit of the life eternal, 

It seems to me that life is nothing but a view 

Taken at the shield of the warrior of the tale. 

One side is of silver—the blank and shining side, 
Calculating little and even when calculating 

Calculates straight counting nothing 

Of the pits and downfalls of our everyday life 

Leading straight towards some zmprobable end. 

But not so is the other, the golden face of designs crooked 
Which ne’er looks at the world but in a roundabout way 
Finding step by step the different factors of life 

Makes the improbability probable and becomes great. 
But which is the happier one ? The straight look at life 
That solving all its problems in a simpler way 

Tho’ may make it improbable in the end, does it not leave 
Some space for the mind to ruminate on 

And give it a glimpse of the infinite sky, 

The sky that seems finite thro’ the foliage green 

Of our daily life, and make it flutter high ? 

The other perspective, crooked as are its ways 

Tho’ solves the problem in a wiser way 

Does it not confine the eternal mind 

Within the narrow bounds of the toils and cares of life ? 


As for me I would rather have the first 

Let the toils and cares of my life delve into nought 
And give me a glimpse of something—a thing eternal 
That’s beyond the imagination of the humdrum world 
And give me scope to think and think and think. 
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TEE THEATRE 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Stratford-on-Avon. 
THE TEWKESBURY FESTIVAL. 


HE plays at the Malvern Festival this year—Volpone, Misalliance, Fanny’s 

First Play, Trelawney of the Welis, 1066 and All That—were a rather more 
homely lot than Sir Barry Jackson usually chooses to present for the education of 
playgoers willing to travel, but there was Mr. Shaw’s new play, The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles, to puzzle its audience, and stir up controversy over the now insti- 
tutional morning coffee on the theatre terrace. Unquestionably the piece had ‘‘ a bad 
Press’; only a happy few seemed to have enjoyed the whole thing from its bewilder- 
ingly irrevelant opening to its poetic conclusion. I do not think that many of Mr. 
Shaw’s Malvern critics made the mistake, which seems to have been made in America, 
of peering into a political harlequinade for a precise message and condemning the 
entertainment on the ground that it was oddly frivolous. Informal discussion turned 
rather on the question whether the theatrical dullness of this particular entertainment 
was due to the indifferent quality of its ideas or to a technical failure to find a dramatic 
form appropriate to ideas which in print might be extremely entertaining. 

My own opinion is that Mr. Shaw has, for once, been tripped by stage conventions, 
over which his characters have so often flown in dialectical triumph. The impression 
made by The Simpleton in the theatre is of a play put together out of fragments of 
dialogue written at different times and in different moods. Most of the moods, one 
would say, were political or philosophic, and the fragments touch upon eugenics, 
democracy, imperialism, miscegenation, and varying types of human value, but when 
he came to assemble these scattered reflections Mr. Shaw, it seems to me, must have 
been moved by an inspiration which was neither political nor philosophic, but poetic. 
He had a vision of judgment and saw those who cannot prove their worth in the world 
quietly disappearing from it, leaving eternity to men and women who will “ live and 
grow because surprise and wonder are the very breath of their being.” The conventions 
over which he has apparently stumbled are those ordaining that a poetic scene in the 
theatre must be prepared for if it is to be effective, and in this case the scattered 
satirical comments, the characteristic jests, the kicking of stuffy young men over 
cliffs, the comic suicide, the shocking behaviour of the un-moral children of a poly- 
gamous marriage of East and West are no sort of preparation for the curiously gentle 
Shavian apocalypse. The effect of the final scene upon at least one spectator was a 
feeling of mild embarrassment. I look forward to seeing the play in print. I am pretty 
sure that the comedy of ideas will then seem livelier, the fantastic situations more 
significant and the final scene more poetic than they seemed on the stage at Malvern. 

The severest criticism of the fitness of The Simpleton for the stage was to be felt in 
the dialogue of Fanny’s First Play. Nearly all the subject-matter of this early piece 
is hopelessly antiquated, and some of the parts in it happened on this occasion to 
be unhappily cast, but nearly every scrap of the talk still demanded attention. How 
much fainter is the new play’s demand ! Misalliance deals, albeit inconclusively, with 
subjects of more permanent interest, the relationship between age and youth, between 
the sexes, between parents and children, and it went even better than Fanny, greatly 
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helped by a delightfully vital and humorous portrait of Tarleton by Mr. Wilfrid 
Lawson. Mr. Lawson is an actor who may sometimes play a part as one thinks it 
should not be played, but his strongly individualized interpretations are almost always 
consistent with themselves and they share with Mr. Shaw’s early dialogue the virtue 
of making a fierce demand on the attention. His Volpone seemed to me the best that I 
had ever seen, for it was Jonsonian as well as Lawsonian, Jonsonian in its suggestion 
of intellectual power and in its sultry horror and Lawsonian in its creative vitality. 
There was an entirely admirable Mosca by Mr. Stephen Murray, a young Birmingham 
actor of marked promise; the legacy hunters were resourcefully played by Mr. 
Cecil Trouncer, Mr. Charles Victor and Mr. Arthur Ridley; and Mr. Herbert 
Prentice’s production, with its skilful variation of tempo permitting Volpone to speak 
with deliberation verse whose polish is the secret of its power and carrying the 
brilliant farce along at a rattling pace, was the best of the Festival. 

I wish that the company at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
included as good an Elizabethan actor as Mr. Lawson. Vitality is the crying need of 
that stage, which continues, despite the manifest want of vitality, to draw great 
audiences. Mr. John Payne’s new production of The Taming of the Shrew has the not 
strictly Shakespearean interest of keeping Christopher Sly on the stage throughout 
the performance of the play within the play and giving him lines from the earlier 
comedy to justify his presence. Perhaps The Shrew itself is not strictly Shakespearean, 
and in any case the innovation works out very happily. Miss Catherine Lacey gives 
an admirably vigorous performance of Katherina, showing a fire she has sometimes 
seemed to lack, and Mr. Neil Porter is a high-mettled Petruchio, but the players of 
minor parts show too little awareness of the fact that in this piece the few fine strokes 
of comedy are theirs, particularly if they happen to be Gremio or Baptista, and one is 
conscious during the greater part of the evening of an underlying dullness. 

There was a rare and curious pleasure to be had from a performance by a company 
of Oxford undergraduates of Samson Agonistes given outside the west door of 'Tewkes- 
bury Abbey in aid of a preservation fund. Samson Agonistes must surely be almost 
unique among English plays in that its author expressly states that it was never 
intended for the stage; though, as one of his editors shrewdly remarks, he does 
not say that he would have objected to its performance had the conditions of the 
stage and the theatre in his day been more favourable to such work than they were. 
In the conventional sense of the term the tragedy, except in the closing scene, which 
is extraordinarily moving and dramatic, does not “‘ act well.” We do not see things 
happen: we trace the formation in Samson’s mind of a resolve to do some great deed 
and we hear—more even than in The Trojan Women—lamentations and argument 
over what has passed. Everything, or nearly everything, depends, in fact, upon the 
language, that majestic Miltonic language, and in the last issue that means, of 
course, that everything depends upon the elocution of the actors. In that respect 
visitors to Tewkesbury were, on the whole, remarkably well served, for in Mr. John 
Wentzel we had a Samson of fine presence, a musical and supple voice, and a 
distinct sense of rhythm and tone. And what was lacking in stage movement was 
quite handsomely made up for by the pleasure of hearing verse of intense and 
overpowering beauty finely spoken and (surely not illegitimately) reading into 
Samson’s speeches the reminiscences of the poet’s own experience, his blindness, 
his unhappy marriage, the defeat of his religious and civic ideals, which give this 
drama a peculiar depth and poignancy. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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IL PALCO 
Woodcut by GINO SENSANI 
From the Summer Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
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ART—THE TITIAN EXHIBITION 


HE arrival of six pictures from the Exhibition of Italian Art in Paris and the 

addition of the Venus and the Lutanist lent by Messrs. Duveen have only a month 
ago completed the Titian Exhibition in Venice. Opened in April, it continues until 
November 4th. The Holkham Venus makes the number of paintings ro1 ; there are 
18 drawings; and 37 engravings after Titian’s designs. The most dignified of all 
exhibitions, this is a reproach to the very idea of those in London and Paris, where 
the genius of seven centuries was huddled under a toplight. In the great rooms of the 
magnificent Ca Pesaro, all hung for the occasion with quiet velvet, almost every picture 


stands in the sidelight for which it was intended, to be considered by itself. So 


that one feels already upon entering something of that deep dignity which emerges 
from the pictures themselves. 

It is the dignity of a strong pulse, of the strongest pulse that ever beat in the heart 
of a painter. It needed the plague of 1576 to put a stop to it, and the scholars—a 
less lusty and a more jealous race than painters—have never succeeded in proving 
that Titian was not born in 1477, as he himself once estimated. The proof of his 
capacity to live ninety-nine years is in his painting. It was a slow, deep pulse. Titian 
had none of that restless inner compulsion which made 'Tintoretto cover vast walls, 
sometimes for little more than the cost of inferior materials. He painted slowly, 
keeping his pictures by him, to turn from one to another as his mood or his 
observations moved him. He savoured the very paint, as he savoured life itself. 

The savour of life in Venice in the sixteenth century was a strong one. The city 
is brilliant now, with her two skies ; but what must she have been in her magnificence, 
while the white Istrian stone was still a foil to the painted carving of the shipping, 
while State and Church and Guilds were forever parading their luxury on her bridges 
and in her squares? Her intensity was far from merely pictorial. It needed energy to 
raise such a city from the sand, and with the concentration of life on a few little islands 
went the expansion of contact with all the world. The Venetians were men of the world 
as the men of no other city since Rome. 

It was this that made Titian the greatest of all portrait painters. He alone can 
give quite the full compound of spirit and flesh. The twenty-nine portraits in the 
exhibition range from the early Man with a Glove from the Louvre to the Man in 
Black of his old age from Copenhagen. Both happen to be painted almost in mono- 
chrome, with nothing but black and white and burnt sienna, but one can see the more 
easily for this the evolution of an almost terrible intensity in colour and in character- 
ization. Distributed masses of colour have mingled in a concentrated glow, and 
from under the Giorgionesque languor has emerged in utter frankness the very 
smoulderings of desire. Midway between these two comes the great group from Naples 
of Pope Paul III with Alessandro and Ottavio Farnese, in which Titian’s insight was 
actually too much for the sitters ; so that it was never finished. The two younger men 
were afterwards thought to have poisoned their grandfather, and one can see in the 
portrait that they had at least intended it. Here is a Papal splendour of colour. The 
Pope’s white silk skirt is surrounded by different reds and yellows ; the table is a 
cube of pure scarlet. Yet the colours remain incidental to the personalites, partly by 
their own simplicity—for even here there is probably no more than burnt sienna 
and ager red—and by the exquisite tact with which they are handled and matched 
together. 
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But more than of portraits, this is an exhibition of religious pictures. There are sixty- 
one, and the most unexpected feature is the bringing out into the light of almost every 
altarpiece by Titian from the churches and guilds of Venice and her provinces. 
Few people can have seen, since they were first hoisted into place, the actual paint of 
_ the Tobias and the Angel from S. Caterina, where it is loaded on with the daring of 
_ youth, almost brutally, yet strangely comforting in its very confidence; its 
adventurous and stirring freedom in the great polyptych from Brescia, dated 1522 ; 
its lovely, sensuous refinement in The Annunciation from the Scuola S. Rocco, of 
twenty years later; or its octogenarian quality, passionate and broken, but far from 
incoherent, in that from S. Salvador. Yet the paint itself is the very essence of Titian’s 
painting ; though in these altarpieces it is less varied and adventurous than in the 
smaller pictures intended for a brighter light, and in all of them there is the same 
solemn simplicity of colouring, often with masses of deep red predominating, set off 
by white and grey. The divine sympathy of his master, Giovanni Bellini is not in 
Titian’s generation. But his worldliness can rise to something greater than the world, 
and the sensuous splendour of his painting is never heartless ; for it is never empty, 
never merely sumptuous, as Veronese’s often is. Whether it is a sunset, or the finger 
of a martyr, or the costume of a prince that he is painting, each has its own intense 
personality sought for and expressed by that most varied of all brushes, which never 
painted two different surfaces alike. He had less than most great Italians of the 
facility of composition which is their birthright. The architecture in his pictures will 
seldom bear analysis. Nor can he manipulate his figures as if they too were abstract 
and a part of it. But this was because his enjoyment of life is too personal, too 
intimate. Every subject brought him a fresh problem of representation. 

It is Titian’s endless variety, as well as the distribution of his pictures over the 
whole Hapsburg Empire, which made him the fountain source of modern painting. 
Giovanni Bellini had invented the essential idea of his mature painting, the 
organic colour which gives form volume and makes it grow spontaneously out 
of the atmosphere, instead of being built up from an arbitrary line. Yet the instinc- 
tive quality of such painting is shown by Titian’s having to go again through much 
of Bellini’s development. It was many years before the outlines had wholly melted 
in the atmosphere, before colour, light and form were indissolubly one. In the varied 
processes of his evolution one finds the germ of almost every subsequent great painter, 
of Greco and Velazquez, of Rubens and Van Dyck, of Gainsborough and Constable, 
of Watteau and Renoir. Titian not merely invented with the practical genius of the 
Venetian the technique of oil painting on canvas which has become universal since his 
day, but out of the breadth of his experience has supplied every country with ideas. 
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FILMS 


B.B.C.—THE VOICE OF BRITAIN. British. 
THE HANDS OF ORLAC. American. 
THE CLAIRVOYANT. British. 


\ X THEN the Empire Marketing Board was abolished, in the autumn of 1933, the 

future of John Grierson’s Film Unit seemed uncertain. He had patiently built 
it up, working with very little money to bring new qualities of imagination and 
social significance into documentary pictures. Then, at the critical moment, Sir 
Stephen Tallents, Secretary to the Board, was appointed Public Relations Officer to 
the Post Office, and by a brilliant stroke of tactics he persuaded Sir Kingsley Wood 
to take over Grierson’s Unit as a weapon in the new campaign for popularizing Post 
Office services. But Post Office subjects were limited, both in number and in popular 
appeal, and the Unit’s real chance came through the indirect association of the Post 
Office with the B.B.C. 

The result is B.B.C.—The Voice of Britain—the first documentary to combine 
technical brilliance with a real box-office pull. Directed jointly by Grierson and Stuart 
Legg, it shows us a panorama of B.B.C. activities, with various glimpses of the 
listening public. Here are the staff busy in the midst of the elegant modernism of 
Broadcasting House. Programmes are planned, auditions given, rehearsals held. 
Here is Mr. Chesterton, filling most of the corridor on his way to give a paradoxical 
talk. Here, briefly introduced, are Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. Priestley and other distinguished broadcasters. Here is Dr. 
Adrian Boult, his baton poised dynamically over the expectant ranks of the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. The opening bars of the Fifth Symphony are heard—and here 
is a listener giving half an ear to the music as he lounges in a chair with a book. 

This note of half-veiled irony runs through the film; it is apparent, for instance, 
in the way a survey of the vast technical efficiency of Broadcasting House leads up 
to a prolonged view of Miss Nina Mae McKinney, singing sinuously into the micro- 
phone, or at another moment to the tapping feet of the B.B.C.’s Dancing Daughters. 
But the irony is never too apparent; it is blended with a vivid treatment of the 
B.B.C.’s regional organization, with the sending of an S.O.S. message to a North Sea 
trawler and the preparations for a broadcast from America—and so back to the 
Children’s Hour and Henry Hall’s band playing Sweetmeat Foe. 

It is an extraordinary mixture and meant to be an extraordinary mixture, for 
Grierson and Legg have realized that broadcasting is from one aspect a new power 
engaged in shaping a new world and from another a new toy engaged in entertaining 
a world still largely infantile at heart. But they are never pontifical or ponderous, 
and their technical dexterity—though in the weaving of sounds and voices into the 
action there are many original touches—is never self-consciously paraded. And if we 
remember the stupefying dullness of the average documentary a few years ago, 
we shall offer Grierson and Legg our warmest gratitude for having shown that 
documentary rich in factual content can at the same time be witty, swift and gay. 

Mr. Edward Shortt, the film Censor, in a speech at the annual conference of the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association last June, said that horror films were having 
a new vogue, which he considered “ unfortunate and undesirable.” He continues, 
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however, to license horror films—often, no doubt, with certain excisions—and several 
have been shown lately in London. One view is that Mr. Shortt need not worry, 
for bad horror films are merely laughable and good ones ought to be left alone. A good 
| horror film might be justified if it was inspired with tragic insight into the depths 
| of human personality, but where is such a film to be found? The best of the recent 
horror films is The Hands of Orlac, of which a German silent version, with Conrad 
Veidt in the chief part, was shown here years ago by the Film Society. The present 
version is American, but it features a gifted German actor, Peter Lorre, who will 
be remembered in M and The Man Who Knew Too Much. He is a French surgeon 
_ with one of those dual natures : he heals crippled children and attends executions for 
. pleasure. The theme of the story is that a famous pianist (Colin Clive) loses his hands 
ina railway accident, and Lorre grafts on to his arms the hands of a guillotined 
_ murderer, with the result that the pianist finds his new hands itching to throw 
_ knives of their own accord. This crudely mechanical idea receives a treatment more 
_ skilful than it deserves ; there are sequences which have the ominous atmosphere of 
_ a bad dream, and Lorre makes the surgeon a figure who can at times be pitied. But 
_ the film leads nowhere ; it is the equivalent of a drug which seeks to give a kind of 
_ pleasure by causing shivers and hallucinations. 
_ The Clatrvoyant, dealing also with abnormality, is remarkable for the skill with 
which it keeps its balance; a cool, observant treatment here makes the best of a 
sensational story, instead of merely exploiting its more lurid aspects. Mr. Claude 
_ Rains appears as Maximus, a music-hall mind-reader who suddenly starts to get 
genuine flashes of prophetic clairvoyance. This happens only in the presence of a 
girl, previously unknown to him, who turns out to be the daughter of a newspaper 
peer. After Maximus—in an absent-minded moment, cleverly indicated—has foretold 
the winner of the Derby, Lord Southwood wants him to join the staff of the 
paper as official prophet. But when Maximus says that disaster is about to overtake a 
tunnel-boring enterprise under the Humber, and that the paper must print a warning, 
Lord Southwood refuses, fearing a libel action. Maximus goes north to warn the men 
himself, but the manager drives them back into the workings under threat 
of dismissal. (But surely, in England, a prophet who had given the Derby 
winner would have enjoyed an unassailable prestige among the tunnellers?) The 
ensuing disaster is attributed officially to panic caused by Maximus’ prophecy, and 
the seer is arraigned for causing a public mischief. During the trial there is one 
superbly dramatic moment when the prosecuting counsel, played with admirable 
venom by Mr. Felix Aylmer, leans forward to taunt Maximus and cries out to him 
to prophesy there and then. At this same instant Lord Southwood’s daughter enters 
the court, and Maximus declares that 110 men have escaped the disaster and are on 
the point of finding their way out through an old shaft. Soon afterwards news of their 
escape arrives; and Maximus is acquitted. 

It is, perhaps, a sign of the times—a good or bad sign, as you like—that the film 
accepts the possibility of these prophetic glimpses and does not finally expose Maximus 
as a charlatan. But the treatment also emphasizes—and this is what gives the film its 
quality—that the prophet’s erratic gift is a burden to himself and a danger to society. 
And it hardly needs the excellent acting of Mr. Rains, or the smoothly efficient 
direction of Mr. Maurice Elvey, to prove that human beings are not ready to receive 
knowledge of the future. But we are not ready for air-bombers or poison gas, and we 
have got them. 
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MUSIC—THE PROMENADE SEASON 


HE Promenade Concerts cannot, from their very nature, vary much from year 

to year. They cover almost the whole field of orchestral music, and apart from 
a few new works added each year the programmes inevitably remain much the same. 
This year, however, there are several minor points of interest in the programmes. 
Saint-Saens is being given a centenary concert on September 3rd, at which two of his 
concertos (the Piano Concerto in C minor and the Violoncello Concerto in A minor), 
his Third Symphony, and Phaeton are being given. Liszt is being allowed another 
performance of his Faust symphony, and one of the rare performances of Orpheus, on 
September roth. Living composers are doing well. Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto is 
being given on August 27th: three fragments from Alban Berg’s Wozzeck are being 
given on September 9th: Arthur Bliss’ Suite from Film Music—1935 on September 
12th: Lambert’s Music for Orchestra on September 18th: Shostakovitch’s First 
Symphony on September 19th: Lennox Berkeley’s Overture on October 1st : 
Germaine Tailleferre’s Concerto for two pianos, mixed chorus, saxophones and 
orchestra on October 3rd : and Lars-Erik Larsson’s Concerto for saxophone and strings 
on October 5th. Every year one hopes that the ‘‘ Prom.” audiences will become more 
discriminating and less musically bovine and voracious: the wireless ought to have 
done so much to raise standards and lower our level of tolerance, but progress is 
slow. It may be the surer for that: only sometimes one is tempted to despair when 
those in authority give no clearer lead than they do at present. 

The most cheering sign of the times recently has been the publication by Mr. 
Frank Howes of A Key to the Art of Music (Blackie,5s.) It is probably intended for the 
average amateur, with the average knowledge of the average Prom. frequenter: and 
as such it is an excellent book. Within 250 pages it covers the philosophy, the technique, 
the literature, the history, and the criticism of music : and although it does not pretend 
to be very profound or exhaustive, there can be few musicians who would not under- 
stand some point of their art better for a reading of this book. Mr. Howes’ style is often 
facetious, but he is in earnest. Neither pontifical nor trivial, he tries to set the pro- 
blems of music, and modern music in particular, within the frame of a completely 
sane and balanced Weltanschauung. He is honest about his feeling for the more hack- 
neyed classics ; and perhaps it is time for others of us to consider whether we too have 
not sucked some of these oranges dry, to borrow Mr. Howes’ figure. The audiences at 
the Proms. seem to exist musically on just some such suction as this : and it is a ques- 
tion whether—except for purely commercial reasons—these oranges should still be so 
regularly provided summer after summer. A message expressed in an artistic medium 
is like any other message : it loses its force with constant repetition. And just as the 
denouncers of moral or social abuses have often collected around them just those 
very people against whom they fulminate, in a small masochistic clique which 
delighted in hearing itself flagellated, so some of the once violent and revolutionary 
works of Beethoven or Wagner are now enjoyed in a vague, dreamy haze by many 
who would be horrified if they could understand the state of mind which prompted the 
original writing. It is no use spreading, by wireless and popular concerts, a vague 
enjoyment in music. ‘Too many people “enjoy” the Ninth Symphony and the B 
Minor Mass as it is. What is needed is a deepening of appreciation and sympathy, a 
sharpening of intelligence and a strengthening of the will to understand. The Pro- 
menade Concerts were once instrumental in this work. Have they come to acquiesce 
in another form of that very Philistinism which they originally set out to banish ? 
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| BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


‘THE GUTENBERG-¥AHRBUCH, 1935* 


HIS is the tenth number of this valuable year-book devoted to the history and 
L practice of printing. Herr Ruppel is to be warmly congratulated on the way in 
which he has more than fulfilled the programme he laid down for himself and his 
contributors ten years ago, bringing together an immense mass of learned inform- 
ation about printing all the world over. Of the 39 articles in the present number no 
_less than 24 are written in their own languages by authors other than German; and 
_ they treat of printing in countries so far apart as China and Angola, India and Mexico, 
_ Finland and Galicia, as well as in England, France, Italy, Austria, Hungary and many 
_ other parts. Seven of the articles are in English, amongst them the opening article, 
in which Mr. Cyrus H. Peake reviews ‘‘ The Origin and Development of Printing in 
China in the Light of Recent Research.”’ Although there is evidence that moveable 
_ types were in use in China, Korea and Japan in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
_ the invention, unlike that of paper, never seems to have travelled to Western countries. 
The glory of the invention in the West still rests with Gutenberg—unless, indeed, we 
accept the theories advanced by Dr. Zedler, which are summarized and hotly 
attacked by Herr Hupp in his long article ““ Das Bild Gutenbergs.” For Dr. Zedler, 
_ elaborating the theory that Gutenberg merely developed the invention made by Coster 
of Haarlem, has added startling theories of his own. He holds that Gutenberg, on see- 
ing the Donatus printed by Coster, conceived the plan of printing a missal, in type 
copied from a fine text hand, with the help of his pupil, Peter Schoeffer. But when 
he found that the red printing was too difficult, he turned instead to the printing 
of the 42-line Bible, which Schoeffer carried through. Herr Hupp holds that these 
and other conjectures of Dr. Zedler’s are not founded on any good historical or 
technical grounds. In my own article on “ Fine Printing in Great Britain 1925-34” 
I am distressed to find that I gave 1904 instead of 1894 as the date at which Mr. St. 
John Hornby started his Ashendene Press. 
The fFahrbuch is printed in Rudolf Koch’s Wallau type—that round gothic which 
I have more than once praised in these pages. And there is an article on the man himself 
—‘‘ Der grosse Schriftmeister Rudolf Koch, 1876-1934”’—by Albert Windisch, 
who also wrote on Koch’s work in the sixth volume of The Fleuron. Born at Nuremberg, 
the son of a scupltor, Koch learned and practised some of the arts and crafts, including 
engraving on metal, in a number of places during a period of struggle which lasted 
until he was not far off his thirtieth year. In 1903, a picture with hand lettering which 
appeared in the German periodical Jugend suggested to him that a new kind of printer’s 
type might be designed with pen-made letters. So he set painfully to work to acquire 
the art of lettering from the study of printed letters; and, says Herr Windisch, 
“ there came into being the greatest type-designer of the new age.” 


TWO NEWLY FOUNDED PRESSES 
HAVE received from Mr. Vincent Graham the first prospectus of the Tintern 
Press which he has set up at Brockweir, near Chepstow, in Monmouthshire. Here 
is a statement of his aims: 
I have started this Press with the desire to print modern literature of interest and high 


* Gutenberg-Fahrbuch, 1935. Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, Mainz. 17 RM. 
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quality as worthily as I can, trying to obtain a union of text with decorative and pictorial 
design, sometimes in colours and sometimes plain. I am employing a hand-press, being 
convinced that this is the suitable medium for my work. . . . The type which I have 
chosen is ROMANEE in 30 point and 18 point, cut by J. Van Krimpen to mate with Christoffel 
Van Dijck’s Italic. 


His first book is to be Songs Pastoral and Paradisal, which is to be followed by works 
by A. E. Coppard, Rhys Davies, Sir Basil Blackett, T. F. Powys, and Humbert Wolfe. 


An “ Announcement of Inauguration and Policy ” comes from the Phoenix Press, 
19a, Upper Addison Gardens, London, W.14. Its chief purpose will be to print 
English verse, contemporary as well as early ; and we are promised a volume of poems 
by Baradoun, Robert Crawley, and other early lyrical poets. The books will be set — 
and printed and bound by hand and issued at a uniform price of half-a-guinea. 


A PRESS OF “ THE NEW FASHION,” 1683. 


HE hand-presses which I have had occasion to record from time to time in these 

notes have nearly all been of the Albion pattern. At University College, London, 
Dr. A. H. Smith and Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson have set up a press of a much older type 
—a wooden-framed screw-press, built according to the specifications given by 
Moxon in his Mechanick Exercises, 1693. The “‘ new fashion’ of press, as Moxon 
calls it in his book, was that invented by Blaew of Amsterdam, about 1630. But 
Blaew’s press was merely an improvement on the screw-press used by the 
Elizabethan printers and indeed by Caxton himself and the earliest printers of all. 
The platen is pressed on to the forme by means of a vertical screw, worked by a bar. 
Blaew improved the older form of press by giving it a more rigid platen and by the 
invention of the rounce-driven carriage, by which the forme runs easily under the 
platen and back again. The device of the carriage remains in the Albion Press, invented 
by Cope about 1825, but in that the pressure is exerted, not by a screw, but by an 
inclined piece of wedge-shaped steel, called a chill, which is forced by the action of 
the bar into a vertical position, and presses the platen on to the forme. I am a duffer 
at mechanics ; but the action of the chill as used on the Albion Press always seems to 
me one of the cleverest mechanical devices ever invented. Is it ever used in other 
kind of machine ? The word in this sense seems to be so little known that it has 
escaped the compilers of the Oxford Dictionary. 

On the Blaew press only half the sheet is printed at a time, a second turn of the 
rounce bringing the second half of the forme under the platen after the first has been 
printed, and a second pull of the bar being required to print it. The complete sheet, 
therefore, front and back, involves four operations instead of two as with the Albion. 

The Blaew-Moxon press erected at University College is not put up as a mere 
curiosity : it is intended to be of practical help in the bibliographical studies carried 
on in the Department of English at the College. It is recognized that a practical 
knowledge of the methods of book-production in any early period is able to throw 
valuable light on some of its literary problems. The press may also help to preserve 
and publish precious literary fragments which otherwise would have remained 
unknown. Such is The Larke,* a poem traced by Mr. Tillotson to Dr. Arthur Duke, 
who “ sided with his Maj. in the rebellious times ” and died for his loyalty in 1649. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Larke. A seventeenth-century poem ascribed to Dr. A. Duke. Edited by Geoffrey 
Tillotson. 4to. Privately printed in the Department of English at University College, London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


| GENERAL NOTES 


! 
i 


| Metres of the Bibliographical Society have long awaited with eagerness 


the volume which bas now at last reached them—Professor Arthur E. Case’s 
\ Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellantes, 1521-1750. This is issued in 
| respect of the Society’s 1929 subscription, but let it be said straight away that the 
= is one well worth waiting for. Professor Case’s compilation is one of real 
) importance to students of English literature, and the results of his long and pains- 
_ taking investigation of this one type of book are so interesting that I shall try to 
| summarize some part of them in my present instalment of notes. But first I must 
|make clear in what sense Professor Case uses the phrase “English Poetical 
| Miscellany.” Shortly put, his definition is a volume chiefly or largely consisting of 
original or translated verse, in any language, by three or more British authors. He 
excludes (quite rightly) those volumes of verse by a single author which happen to 
have commendatory poems by other writers prefixed to them; they are, obviously, 
in no true sense miscellanies. With this definition in mind the bibliographer has used 
his own commonsense, when faced with doubtful examples, erring, if at all, rather 
on the inclusive than the exclusive side. 


HE method of arrangement is chronological, the books being placed in the order 
of their first editions. To each book is given a number, and later volumes of a par- 
ticular collection have the same number followed by 2, 3, and so on, in brackets. Later 
editions and issues (which are all included) are placed immediately after the first 
edition and are given its number plus the letter b, c, or whatever it may be. Title- 
pages are fully transcribed and there are collations and notes of any peculiarities 
such as cancels, misnumbered pages and the like. Books can therefore be identified 
with considerable exactitude from this bibliography, which is made the more easy 
of reference by a series of five indexes. Problems of authorship are not discussed, 
and the contents of the books (except in so far as this is given on their title-pages) is 
not described—since to have done so would have been to swell what is now a volume 
of nearly four hundred quarto pages to many times that size. But with these qualifi- 
cations this compilation does give one a most valuable survey of a method of 
publication, which has played an important part in the history of English poetry, 
from its inception to shortly after the moment when, perhaps, it reached the height of 
its popularity in the publication of the first three volumes of Dodsley’s Collection of 
Poems in 1748. Viewed statistically, Professor Case’s book gives one an interesting 
view of the way in which it became more and more the fashion, throughout the period 
which the bibliography covers, for poets to issue their work in volumes of joint 
authorship. Not, of course, that all the miscellanies contain first, or even early, 
appearances of the poetry of this day. Many of the collections are retrospective. But 
so large a proportion is contemporary that the numerical test is some indication of 
the growth of the miscellany habit amongst English poets. Professor Case records, in 
all, 481 different miscellanies, many of them existing in several editions. The earliest 
is a single sheet of Christmas carols, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521, and 
by the end of the sixteenth century twenty verse miscellanies had appeared. Between 
1600 and 1650 came 82 more, and another 114 in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. From 1700 to 1750 the total number of miscellanies issued was 256. And 
21 
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here, lest anyone should write to me saying that my figures do not add up to the 
requisite total of 481, let me say that I have left out of consideration a few books of 
uncertain date. But toreturn. The average number of miscellanies per year was therefore 
steadily increasing throughout the period. Whether that increase was maintained 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, I should very much doubt; and 
I suspect that the rate of production dropped considerably between the years 1800 and 
1900. But this is only guesswork—which it would be interesting to see verified or 
otherwise by some future bibliographer. 


KNOWLEDGE of miscellanies is necessary to the student of the English 

poets of almost all periods, not only the minor writers but the great ones too. 
The present Bibliography supplies the skeleton of such knowledge from the time of 
Surrey, or earlier, to that of Gray and Collins. Among the poets who are to a greater 
or less extent represented in the books here described are Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden and Pope—to give only a few of the most famous names. So far as 
it is possible to judge from a cursory examination (the only real test of a bibliography, 
as I have said several times in these notes, is constant use over a period of years) 
Professor Case has performed his task with care and accuracy. My own small collection 
of miscellanies is only drawn from the eighteenth century, so I have only been able 
to check entries in the second half of the book, but such as I have checked have 
come through the test with flying colours. The only omissions which I have noted are 
border-line cases, which may quite well have been left out intentionally. Such is 
The British Apollo (my edition is the second, 1711), a collection of “ Answers to 
Curious Questions . . . Performed by a Society of Gentlemen,” a fair proportion 
of which is in verse. The compilers are said to have included Aaron Hill and John 
Gay. Another, and even more trifling book is Letters of the Critical Club, Edinburgh, 
1738, a small octavo of 96 pages, of which the last eight contain an appendix of poems 
“sent us by correspondents.” I suppose that strictly these might have been included, 
but if the compiler has decided to leave them out his decision is easily understood. 
As for unrecorded points connected with books which he does include, I have noted 
so far only two. One is that in my copy of the second edition, 1719, of Musapedia, 
the title-page is not a cancel, as described in entry 309 (b), but is clearly conjugate with 
leaf A2. The other is that no mention is made of the 1740 re-issue, with cancel title- 
page, of Anthony Hammond’s New Miscellany of 1720 (Book 315 in this Bibliography). 
These things are, however, infinitesimal in comparison with the amount of infor- 
mation contained in Professor Case’s work. I only mention them because he asks 
for corrections and additions for possible inclusion in a supplement. His Bibliography 


will delight all those who love a type of English book which is itself peculiarly 
delightful. 


/ \HE book just reviewed is so important, and so congenial to myself, that little 

space is left, this month, for other subjects, but possibly I may be able to squeeze 
in a note about at least one bookseller’s catalogue. Let it be number 307, issued bj 
Messrs. Myers & Co. of 102, New Bond Street, London, W.1. The modest collectos 
is often inclined to be frightened of Bond Street Catalogues, thinking that their content: 
must necessarily be very expensive. Here, however, is an example to the contrary 
Messrs. Myers in this list offer nearly eight hundred miscellaneous books, and mos 
of the prices are in shillings rather than pounds. The subject headings vary from 
Africa to Mathematics, and the authors from Ossian to Mr. James Laver. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE WORDSWORTH LETTERS 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


THE EARLY LETTERS OF WILLIAM AND DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 
(1787-1805). Arranged and Edited by E. pz SELiNcourt. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


EW attempts have been made to enrol William Wordsworth, or even his sister, 
among the great letter-writers; and the correspondence which Professor de 

Selincourt is editing in three volumes will hardly alter the case. In the first volume, 
_ the general reader will certainly find a number of striking passages—to name one, the 
elaborate description of a waterfall near Askrigg, which Wordsworth composed for 
_ Coleridge on Christmas Eve, 1799. Moreover, both William and Dorothy belonged 
_ to an age in which lengthy letter-writing was a necessary accomplishment, and 
_ information was communicated habitually in plenty and with skill of phrase. Add the 
_ endowments and the personalities of the Wordsworths and you have the valuable 
biographical papers which now come forth under the authority of Professor de 
_Selincourt. They may not challenge such letter-writing as Fitzgerald’s, or Cowper’s, 
or often Coleridge’s ; but who is not Wordsworthian enough to want them all ? 
_ Hitherto, this correspondence has been untidily edited. William Knight’s Letters 
of the Wordsworth Family was the principal repository ; it was defective, and has 
| become a scarce book. The volume under review contains 241 letters of which 1o1 
| are not in Knight’s compilation ; of the rest, some 60 were abbreviated by him and 
now appear in better shape. It need hardly be said that, though Wordsworth’s 
_ “calligraphy, always bad, is sometimes execrable,” his modern editor has sedulously 
_ traced and used every possible manuscript. There are concise footnotes, genealogical 
tables, a map of the Lake country, and a fascimile or two—ocular evidence that 
| Wordsworth did not exactly love using his pen in this kind. 
_ In the early pages, Dorothy Wordsworth chiefly occupies us—the girl of the period. 
_“T am at present reading Pope’s works, and a little treatise on Regeneration ; which, 
with Mrs. Trimmer’s Oeconomy of Charity, Mr. Wilberforce gave me. I am going 

to read the New Testament with Doddridge’s exposition.”’ All the same she dances with 
' Mr. Heberden at one of the Egham Race Balls. Soon comes William the vacation 
- rambler, and lover of France. Dorothy thinks him like Beattie’s Minstrel, but regret- 
- tably enough his two uncles have prejudices against him. “‘ He has been somewhat 
to blame,” says his sister. In England once more, Wordsworth has to think of earning 
a living, and like many lesser men he cannot envisage a better method than literary 
journalism. His monthly miscellany, which never matured, was to have been “a 
vehicle of sound and exalted morality’ under the title The Philanthropist. Had it 
not been for Raisley Calvert’s bequest of £900, we might have had quite another 
| Wordsworth. 
As it is, the letters show him steadily acquiring the habits of the “ poet shining in 

his place,” and mostly “ being content.’’ Occasionally he reveals a little anxiety. 
He discovers that Lyrical Ballads has been injured by the presence of “‘ the Ancyent 
Marinere.”’ Mrs. Robinson publishes Lyrical Tales, and he thinks he will have to 
find a new title. He sends his poetry to distinguished persons, with homilies ; on 
January 14th, 1801, for instance, he pens a mighty epistolary address to Charles 


| 
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James Fox. “In common with the whole of the English People I have observed in 
your public character a constant predominance of sensibility of heart. . . . I thought 
that the two poems might co-operate, however feebly, with the illustrious efforts 
which you have made. . . .” For months he is amazed at the effrontery of a parodist, 
“a wretched creature of the name of Peter Bailey.’”” He denounces him to Scott and 
he denounces him to de Quincey. Some of the letters contain transcriptions of his 
recent verse, and it is possible to regret the preservation of at least one early draft :— 


Long time before her head laid low 
Dead to the world was she : 

But now she’s in her grave, and Oh! 
The difference to me! 


Towards the end of the period, Wordsworth’s correspondence becomes largely a 
set of lucubrations for Sir George Beaumont, and Dorothy supports him with letters 
to Lady Beaumont. 

In one of these last, dated October 27th, 1805, the writer discusses, with all dis- 
cretion, “‘ the resemblance between certain parts of the Lay of the last Minstrel and 
Christabel.” Assured that it is ‘‘ an unconscious imitation,” she reflects ‘‘ how cautious 
poets ought to be in lending their manuscripts, or even reading them to Authors. 
If they came refreshed out of the Imitator’s brain, it would not be so grievous, but 
they are in general like faded impressions or as the wrong side of a piece of ‘Tapestry 
to the right.”’ Four years earlier, the Letters perpetuate not only a phantom book but 
Wordsworth in a moment of bibliomania which (after the stories about butter-knives) 
one might not have expected. An edition of Christabel (1801) was “to be printed 
at the Bulmerian Press, with Vignettes, etc., etc. I long to have the book in my hand ; 
it will be such a Beauty.” 

So one may take one’s way through the collection so clearly organized by Professor 
de Selincourt, and yield to the frequent attraction of a biographical detail, or trait 
of character ; the subject is principally Wordsworth, with the mystery of his celestial 
poetry omitted, and then there is Coleridge, as yet holding his high station in the 
minds of both William and Dorothy. In view of the ultimate close relationship of 
Southey and the Wordsworths, the references in these letters are at first a little 
surprising. In 1796, Wordsworth was writing, “ You were right about Southey ; he 
is certainly a coxcomb, and has proved it completely by the preface to his Joan of 
Arc.” But almost ten years later the sympathy of Southey, revealed when John Words- 
worth perished in the wreck of the Earl of Abergavenny, overcame any such notions ; 
and soon afterwards the tune was, “ We have read Madoc, and been highly pleased 
with it.” The letters now and then name Charles and Mary Lamb, Charles being 
book-buyer in London to the poet in the North. His observations on some of William’s 
poems are ironically included by Dorothy, for the amusement of Sara Hutchinson 
in a little arrangement called ‘‘ Harmonies of Criticism.” 

The achievement of time in preserving, and of the editor in collecting, so many 
letters of the young Wordsworth, may excite our wonder; but there is one part of 
his correspondence which remains with the song the Siren sang. The only allusion 
to Annette Vallon here is Dorothy’s: at Racedown, on November 30th, 1795, she 
records that “ William has had a letter from France since we came. Annette mentions 
having despatched half a dozen, none of which he has received.” Who will, may 
speculate whether some of the world’s great love-letters have missed a place in this 
volume of dignified and thoughtful writing, this view of quiet interiors and picturesque 
travels in the Napoleonic age. : 
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| THE ODYSSEY ACCORDING TO LAWRENCE 
| By W. H. D. ROUSE. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated by T. E. SHaw (Coronet T. E. 
_ Lawrence). Oxford University Press. ros. 6d. 


HIS is “the twenty-eighth English translation of the Odyssey,” and it will 

not be the last ; in fact I have just made a twenty-ninth attempt, which gives 
me sympathy for this translator. Let me say at once that this translation is the most 
natural of all its predecessors (to use Milton’s turn of phrase), and that the English 
, reader who wants to know the story will get it here with less encumbrance than else- 
, where. The translator uses ‘‘ you”’ not “ thou,”’ and often ventures on a colloquial 
bit. Indeed, I regret to say he has used some American vulgarisms, among them the 
. ugliest of all, where Odysseus ‘“‘ makes Penelope wise to it’ (p. 311). But he has not 
| the courage of his convictions, so the speakers are all stiff. You cannot imagine Eumaios 
Pe eoting his young master thus—‘* Your coming, O 'Telemachus, is sweetness and 


light,” or “ privileged Eurycleia,”’ fresh from the slaughter-house and bursting 
with joy, saying, ‘“‘ Odysseus has reached his home and in it slaughtered the recal- 
citrant suitors.” ‘They at least must be simple and natural ; and to be simple is the 
, only way to do any justice to the great moments. ‘‘ In such state, like an aged and 
/ sorry pauper, hobbling on a staff and deplorably dressed, did the swineherd bring 
| his King home,” is a sentence that needs no comment ; the capital letter for King is 
a false touch, for dvaé is only the word for master, and Homer knows that no trim- 
: mings are necessary for this picture : ‘‘ So, like an old beggar in rags, leaning upon a 
_ staff, the master returned to his own home.” 

The translator’s problem is not the style : that must be natural, if it is to touch us, 
' and not to be simply a crib for the school certificate. The traditional parts are the 
| problem, the stock epithets and the recurrent verses. Stock epithets must be left out 
| boldly, unless they have point in the given passage, and then the point must be made 
| in our way. The translator has seen this, and he often paraphrases vrevuuévos, for 
| example: “‘heedful Telemachus replied,’ ‘‘ with measured words ‘Telemachus 
-answered him.”’ So “‘ Hush, mother, said Penelope the decorous.’’ Unhappily 
, Odysseus is still ‘‘ guileful,”’ which gives quite a false impression ; for his description 
_ means simply that he is a man “ equal to anything, never at a loss, who can get out of 
' any hole,” like the Duke of Wellington, who never met a difficulty which he did not 
| master. 

_ These epithets and recurrent verses are only a help to the ear. They carry on the 
_ musical flow of the verse, and delight the ear while they convey to the mind a sense of 
completeness, of some truth affirmed and confirmed, like the quotations of John 
Bright from the Bible. They were part of the epic tradition, hundreds of years old, 
_and indeed, echoing the ancient time before the parent race had split up into Indians, 
Iranians, Greeks and Latins: for one epithet, the puzzling doAcydoxtos, is found 
in the Zend-Avesta as daregha-arstaya “‘long-shafted,” and Hesiod’s révrogos 
is echoed in the Rig-Veda. The hearers expected them, and did not really care 
what they meant. Lawrence heard the same thing, as he tells us in his 
own great epic: “‘ the tribal poets would sing us their war-narratives, long traditional 
/ poems with stock epithets, stock sentiments, stock incidents grafted afresh on the efforts 
of each generation.’’ Homer inherited all this, and used it in his own way. We cannot 
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tell which of the noble rolling lines was his own invention, and it does not matter, for 
he made a new thing of the tradition as Shakespeare did of the materials which he 
found ready at hand. The hearers expected these lines, and welcomed them, and 
here I have some evidence which is not every man’s. I have read aloud, and heard 
read by intelligent boys who understood what they read without translating it, the 
whole of Homer eight times over, in portions about as long as an evening’s 
recitation. The recurrent lines and phrases were welcomed with a never-failing 
pleasure as familiar friends. But what was the style of Homer’s part ? There I find a 
surprising opinion in the preface of this book. ‘‘ Very bookish, this house-bred man. 
His work smells of the literary coterie, of a writing tradition. His note-books were 
stocked with purple passages . . . with more varied felicity than Morris, he had 
less poetry.” He was a townsman, it seems, but ‘“‘ no farmer ;_he is all adrift when he 
comes to fighting, and had not seen deaths in battle.” Yet ‘‘ he wrote for audiences 
to whom adventures were daily life and the sea their universal neighbour: so he 
dared not err.” 

How this common little man—who is further described in detail—managed to 
write the epics is not clear. But Lawrence is quite wrong in his view of Homer’s 
own style. Homer is quite natural. He often echoes the very words of everyday 
conversation: not only & zozro:, ‘‘ bless my soul, upon my word, confound it all” 
according to context, and & rézov, “lazy fellow,” but words which even the most 
pedantic of commentators describes reluctantly as ‘‘ probably drawn from colloquial 
usage.” Achilles is always downright, and in the last debate before he takes the field 
he says, ‘‘ It is time for fighting, we must not stay jabbering here,” xroTozevew, 
a word never used again in Greek. ‘The pert maid says to Odysseus, “‘ Will you be 
a nuisance here all night, rolling about the house and ogling the girls ?”’ Eumaios 
says, ‘‘ You may have my cloak to-night, but to-morrow you must just rub along with 
your rags,” dvomadifev. Then there is the stock joke of the islanders, ‘‘ What 
ship brought you here ? I don’t suppose you walked all the way.’”’ Eumaios brings out 
another catchword, which may be Ithacan, “‘ I know, I understand, I have some sense 
in my head,” and Odysseus picks it up from his lips—an old familiar friend ! There 
are dozens of these, and all the speeches have the air of reality. Not only that, but 
they are in character. The first debate in Olympus is a masterpiece. Zeus, the easy-going 
paterfamilias, speaks in downright plain fashion—‘‘ Damn it all, what will these 


mortals say next?” Athena addresses him formally like the chairman of a public- 
meeting and ends by proposing a motion. But Homer even laughs at his own epic 


phrases. ‘The Cyclops puts a stone in the door which “‘ not two and twenty waggons 
could have levered up,” a remembrance of the heroes who lifted huge stones. And so 


he laughs at his epithets. The word dios is specially used of princes and great men 7 
“Prince Odysseus ” is well enough, but did not the hearers laugh aloud when they 


first heard of the “* princely swineherd ?” 


Homer had tosuithis mood to his company. They liked their feelings to be harrowed, 
they liked bloodshed and wars as boys do now; but a company of rollicking barons 


after a good meal, with plenty of wine going, were ready for a laugh. Homer gave them 
plenty of laughs ; not only in the high comedy of Ares and Aphrodite, which comes 


out when you translate the speeches in the style of the Greek, but he pokes fun at 


the local minstrel, ‘‘ who always sat in the far corner beside the wine.” I think that 
would bring down the house. 

The character-drawing is masterly, and here I am again surprised at the strange 
preface, which speaks of “his thin and accidental characterizations. . . . Only the 
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central family stands out, consistently and pitilessly drawn—the sly, cattish wife, 
that cold-blooded egotist Odysseus, and the priggish son.” It would take too long 
to go into this matter now, as I should like to do, but to me the judgment seems to 
reflect an unhappy mood of the writer, and nothing more. 

__ I regret that I must make these criticisms ; but I could not let Homer rest under 
injustice ; and I am glad to repeat what I began with, that the reader who wants the 
' story of Homer will find it here with less encumbrance than anywhere else. 


| 
i 


b THE SPAIN OF SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

By OSBERT SITWELL 

)DON FERNANDO. By Somerset Maucuam. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

MLE SOMERSET MAUGHAM and Mr. W. B. Yeats, artists so different in 


their outlook and in the nature of their work, are yet alike in this one respect ; 
‘that they are the only writers with a reputation established for many years who never 
jfor a moment rest on their laurels, but continually aspire to new perfection and to a 
fresh technique. Here, certainly, the similarity ends ; for one is rich in satire, and the 
other, perhaps, with all his magnificent gifts, possesses it to a lesser degree. Yet, 
‘in this new and exciting book, Don Fernando, Mr. Maugham carefully controls his 
iisense of satire, and reveals what, to many, will be a new vein. 
' The first thing to be said about Don Fernando is that it is an intensely original work, 
as pleasant to read, as quickly read, as any book that has taken but a tenth of the 
/thought and feeling that must have gone to the making of this one. It has the curious, 
controlled easiness, the limpid, effortless phraseology, that have given Mr. Maugham 
his great public, and have, at the same time, tended to make those persons to whom 
“the difficulty of a work constitutes its virtue underrate his value as a writer. Nobody, 
‘you would have thought, could be so dense as to underrate the value of such books 
vas Of Human Bondage, On a Chinese Screen or Cakes and Ale ; such rich and varied 
‘work. And yet, just as people exist who, because they see no ripple of muscles behind 
‘the expert movement of a trained athlete, do not seize the virtuosity of it, so there are 
‘those who seem to take Mr. Maugham at his own modest value. This book should 
laa dispel their illusions. 
| What other author could have given us this particular work, so simple, so compli- 
Ycated, and leaving behind it such a strong flavour of Spain ; of Spain as it really is, 
Sand really was; a book as full of national character as Borrow’s, but owing nothing 
to previous English writers on Spain? .. . Perhaps it is necessary, if you would 
‘write about the Peninsula, to find a formula which enables you to digress. His queer 
trade supplied this formula to Borrow: but Mr. Maugham, with his novelist who 
‘went to Spain to write a book, has contrived one for himself. (Alas ! now that he has 
‘found this personal recipe, it is certain that others, ungifted, will follow him.) 
) How illuminating, too, are his side-shots: his few remarks, for example, upon 
-Zurbaran; an artist whom no one unacquainted with the south of Spain can appreciate ; 
* Zurbaran is not a painter for whom many people feel enthusiasm. You have to know 
‘him well, and study him, to realise how remarkable an artist he was. He had power, 
,and that is a quality you seldom find in painters. But this is not the place to say 
“much of him, and my immediate business is only with these portraits ” (of Carthusian 
ymonks). . . . “ They are painted with the tightness that characterized him. Those 
“white robes do not seem made of wool, but of a material as rigid as baize, and the 
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folds have none of the yielding quality of stuff; they might be carved in wood. 
But the harshness, the stiffness, of the manner gives you rather a curious feeling. It 
may be repellent, but it does not leave you indifferent.” 

The reviewer of this book has travelled often in Spain, and stayed many months 
there. To him, at any rate, Don Fernando has brought back a thousand incidents he 
had forgotten, and explained a thousand small happenings that he had not understood. 
The book is as full of character as are the landscapes, the wines, the food or the 
persons Mr. Maugham describes. It is, moreover, rich in information of the most 
interesting kind, but so politely presented—without any of the “ look what I know!” 


airs of the minor writer—that the reader feels he has put himself in possession of — 


the facts. 


COUNTY HISTORY 
By F. M. STENTON 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. Rutland. 
Volume II, edited by the late W1LL1am Pacez, Hon. D. Litt, F.S.A. St. Catherine 
Press. £3 35. Sussex, Volume III, edited by L. F. Satzman, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford 
University Press, for the Institute of Historical Research. £2 2s. 


HE first volume of the Victoria History of the Counties of England was published 
in 1900. After thirty-five years, the series has become established as a funda- 
mental work of reference on the details of English topography. This position is entirely 
due to the devotion of its general editor, the late Dr. William Page, who amid many 


difficulties kept the series in being, and maintained the elaborate scheme originally 


proposed for the treatment of individual counties. His services to the History, which — 
received little public recognition, are described by Sir Charles Peers in a memoir — 
prefixed to the Rutland volume reviewed here. Shortly before his death in 1934, — 
Dr. Page made arrangements in virtue of which the control of the work passed to — 


the University of London. The University appointed Mr. L. F. Salzman general — 


editor, and the Sussex volume is the first addition to the series made under his 
direction. 

Each set of county volumes included in the series has always opened with a number of 
articles devoted to particular aspects of the local history. The Sussex volume begins 
with a detailed survey of the Romano-British antiquities of the county by Mr. S. E. 
Winbolt, which incorporates the results of its author’s field-work, and includes a 
very valuable list of the objects discovered at various sites. Lists of this kind were 
first drawn up by Haverfield, a generation ago, and they have proved to be one of 
the most useful features of the whole history. The Roman roads of Sussex are traced 
in such detail as the evidence allows, the places known to have been occupied in the 
Roman period are described, and an account is given of the fragmentary, but charac- 


teristic remains of Roman iron-works within the county. The article brings together 


all the essential facts at present known about Romano-British Sussex, and supplies 
a framework into which new discoveries can be fitted as time goes on. 
The greater part of the Sussex volume is occupied by an account of the city of 


Chichester and a detailed survey of its cathedral. The Rutland volume is devoted to the _ 


history of the several parishes of the county. In topographical sections such as these 
the Victoria History is gradually making a very important contribution to the essential 
history of England. It is true that their interest often lies beneath the surface. The 
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“| history of a town like Chichester, which was an important place already in King 
4 Alfred’s time, obviously calls for detailed investigation. But at first sight, the records 
| of the parishes which compose the minute shire of Rutland offer little of significance 
» to those who have no personal concern with them. Apart from the hall of Oakham 
» Castle, the county contains none of the more important buildings of mediaeval 
1» England, and no salient events took place within its boundaries. It is the peculiar 
merit of the Victoria History that it shows the way in which isolated communities 
»» were affected by the slow developments of opinion, the political revolutions, and the 
changes of economic life which make the substance of English history. A list of 
»| clergymen generally illustrates the effect of the Reformation on a parish, the Wars of 
1 the Roses are often reflected by sudden changes in the ownership of a manor, and 
| the date at which a set of open fields was enclosed always tells something of local 
reactions to the forces which abolished the medieval agrarian economy. The idea 
| of the self-contained English village, indifferent to all that was happening in the 
} world beyond its fields, will not long survive the reading of these local histories. 

_ The account of each village includes a description of its site and principal archi- 
», tectural features, a survey of the church, and a record of the manorial history of the 
| place from the eleventh century to the present time. The description and illustrations 
| of churches in the Rutland volume show that the architectural interest of the country 
' has generally been under-estimated. Its churches are less famous than those of the 
_ Nene valley or south Lincolnshire, but the survey undertaken for this history has 
« brought out much remarkable detail which is commonly ignored. But the chief 
» importance of the volume undoubtedly lies in the sections devoted to manorial 
| history. The work of tracing the descent of a manor is beset by innumerable difficulties. 
) Much of the necessary evidence is unpublished. In local history, as in feudal genealogy, 
| the twelfth century is a dark age. For more than a century after the date of Domesday 
| Book, the records of religious houses form the principal source of materials bearing 
i on the history of estates in private as well as ecclesiastical hands. Only asmall proportion 
| of this material has been printed, and the historian of a particular manor can never 
- be sure that he possesses all the evidence bearing on its descent. In some ways, his 
_ difficulties increase as he tries to follow the history of his manor into modern times. 
. It is often impossible to trace the descent of a manor in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
| centuries without reference to documents in private possession. The manorial histories 
} set out concisely in the Rutland volume represent a vast amount of patient work. 
. They will help all future students, but the nature of the evidence from which they 
_ are derived means that they should not be regarded as definitive. 

_ The work devoted to the establishment of manorial descents has preserved much 
_ history which would otherwise have been obliterated by recent changes in the owner- 
ship of land and by the statutory abolition of manorial incidents. In its emphasis 
upon the history of individual estates, it represents the general trend of modern 
investigation into the nature of medizval politics. The detailed study of the great 
lordships of the middle ages is slowly giving a new reality to the abstraction known as 
feudalism. It is only through the accumulation of details such as are brought together 
in the manorial sections of the Rutland volume that it will ever become possible to 
reconstruct the territorial basis on which the power of the English feudal magnate 
rested. For work of this kind, all students of English history should be grateful to the 
various authors who have contributed to this work. It should be added that all who 
are interested in the English countryside and in the factors which have determined 
its present form should also be grateful to the various benefactors whose generosity 
has carried the Victoria History through many difficult years. 
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THE TESTING OF THE ENTENTE 


THE TURNING POINT: THREE CRITICAL YEARS, 1904-5-6. By MAuRICE 
PaLEOLOGUE ; translated by F. Apptesy Horr. Hutchinson. 18s. 


HE author of this book, who at the outbreak of the European War was French 

Ambassador at St. Petersburg, filled in 1904 the position of “‘ Minister-Pleni- 
potentiary and Deputy-Director of Political Affairs’ at the French Foreign Office. 
He was, that is, in a position comparable to that of the late Sir Eyre Crowe in this 
country. He saw the most important people; was consulted on the most secret 
matters ; and kept a diary. 

What we have here, at any rate in form, is a series of examples from that diary, 
given under their dates. Whether, however, it is a textual reproduction of an original 
document, is not quite clear. We are nowhere told that it is, and the internal evidence 
suggests that it may not be. Many entries have very much the air of being written 
up. A character being introduced, we are apt to be given a highly artistic portrait 
of him, with appropriate stories grouped from other occasions. ‘This is, for book 
purposes, an admirable habit, and helps to make M. Paléologue’s volume exceedingly 
readable ; but do busy diarists as a rule elaborate so much in the privacy of a journal 
kept for their own eye? Then there are some odd anachronisms ; e.g., on 24th 
September, 1904, we hear that “‘ the Port Arthur Squadron is at the bottom of the 
sea,” though the capture of 203-Metre Hill, which enabled the Japanese subsequently 
to sink it, did not occur till 5th December. Of course, without the French text at 
hand one cannot press such points ; they may be due to slips in the English. The 
present version has praiseworthy vividness ; but a translator who on the first page 
informs us that the Elysée is the official residence of the French Premier, and on 
p-19, line 4, writes ‘‘ France’ for “‘ Japan,” can hardly be looked to for meticulous 
accuracy later. 

The question here raised is an important one for the historical student, because 
in appraising evidence it makes a great difference, whether the material is presented 
as it was written at the time, or whether it has been worked over in the light of later 
impressions. But for the ordinary reader it does not matter so much. What he 
wants is something which conveys broadly and vividly the reactions of a representative 
French diplomatist to the events of 1904-5-6, as witnessed behind the scenes. That 
he gets ; and with M. Paléologue’s “ special business ’’ including direct contact with 
the General Staff’s Intelligence and the secret service police, there are plenty of 
sensations in the bill of fare provided for him. 

The period treated in most detail runs from the Kaiser’s Tangier speech down 
through the episode of Delcassé’s forced resignation to the first Moroccan accord 
between France and Germany in July, 1905. The remaining 18 months are carved 
more briefly in an epilogue. ‘The French Premier, Rouvier, and the French Foreign 
Minister, Delcassé, are recorded on the authority of the letter as believing and saying 
in the May-June crisis that England had “ recently offered us a military and naval 
alliance,” and that Germany knew of the offer. The British Documents edited by 
Dr. Gooch and Professor Temperley have made it about as certain as documents can, 
that no such offer was ever made, and the actual offer made was quite different. 

The conflict in France, it is clear, was largely between a body of diplomatic opinion 
at the Foreign Office, headed by Delcassé, which desired to make the most of France’s 
strong diplomatic cards, and the opinion of the General Staff, which was frankly 
terrified at her military weakness. General Pendézec, its Chief, said in June : 
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In my opinion, the help of England at the present time would not be of any value to us. 
I put it at nil. I should much prefer an alliance with Switzerland, in which case we could 
use the territory and attack Germany through Bavaria and Swabia, as Moreau did in 1800, 


That seems not very different from the opinion of the German Staff under Schlieffen. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


IMPRESSIONIST PHILOSOPHY 


THE TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. By Henri Berson, 
translated by R. A. ANDRA and C. Brereton. Macmillan. ros. 


M BERGSON has much to answer for. The immense vogue of his books, parti- 
. cularly in literary and artistic circles, has undoubtedly contributed to the 
massed attack on the intellect for which this century will for long be notorious. He, 
more than any living man, is responsible for the abandonment of rigorous critical 
standards and the substitution in their place of casual emotional responses. 

This has been pointed out again and again by stern critics such as M. Julien Benda, 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, Mr. Leonard Woolf; Bergson is bitterly blamed as a renegade 
intellectual who betrayed the cause of the intellect, as a Frenchman, born in the 
citadel which was built and defended by Descartes, Voltaire, Comte, who opened 
the gates to the barbarian invader, as a professional philosopher who consciously 
assisted at the birth of a world in which (as Trotsky remarked in another connection) 
the most successful mode of address is not to the head nor to the heart but to the 
nerves. 

We shall not, because we cannot, defend M. Bergson against this damning and well- 
substantiated charge. But though his crimes are heavy, this book is not one of them. 
Indeed, it is his only work besides the early Données immédiates de la Conscience which 
is almost entirely reputable. For init he attempts a task for which his great talent is 
peculiarly fitted, to give an accurate description of the states of mind called moral 
and religious, together with genetic hypotheses to account for their emergence. 
It is an essay partly in introspective psychology, partly in general sociology ; his 
style delicate, smooth, and flexible, as unsubstantial and elusive as a cloud, and as 
opaque ; the theories are very ingenious, the apergus are sometimes brilliant ; it is 
a genuine and rich contribution to the important and relatively neglected subject of 
the psychology of ethics, and only a very long and detailed review could do it full 
justice. ; re 

M. Bergson is a naturalist in ethics. He believes, that is, that all propositions 
involving so-called ethical terms can with sufficient care be translated without residue 
into propositions containing none but non-ethical terms: 7.e., into statements of 
fact, mostly of psychological fact. To account for the emergence of such specifically 
ethical notions as seem to be denoted by words like “ right,” “‘ wrong,” “‘ ought,” 
“just,” etc., he constructs an analogy between men and ants, suggesting that men, 
like ants, begin by performing their functions quasi-automatically, in something like 
a somnambulistic state; this operates smoothly and efficiently, like a clockwork 
mechanism, until one day an ant becomes self-conscious, begins to reflect on its 
situation, and seeing no reason for pursuing its routine, pauses, and decides to seek 
leisure and enjoyment. This is contagious, and presently the anthill falls into ruin. 
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The will to survive reasserts itself, however, in the form of a number of rigid rules, - 
obedience to which ensures that minimum of co-operation which is required by the 


community in order to continue. But since the last stage of the process is not 
a conscious or at any rate fully conscious one, the reason for these rules is not known 
to the subject : they are in fact the instinctive defences evolved by the organism to 
protect itself against the chaos caused by reason which tends, disconcertingly, to 
pause in the midst of the struggle for existence, in order to reflect, to criticise, to 
doubt. This is the cause of the apparently binding, unanalysable, “‘ objective ” 
character of the “‘ living conscience’; the mysterious categorical imperative which 
everyone feels but no one issues is traced to its origin in the instinct for survival which 
demands the repression of unbridled musing. This results in the appearance before 
consciousness of a number of absolute but disconnected “‘ atomic” rules, which are 
occasionally codified, as, e.g., in the Ten Commandments, which philosophers persist 
in attributing to the activity of reason, whereas it arises in fact out of the practical 
need to check the excess of this very faculty. 

Such a collection of rules Bergson calls ‘‘ the closed morality,” because he holds 
that it is in the very nature of a rule to circumscribe the field of its authority, which 
creates a negative attitude to everything beyond its frontiers. However wide the 
scope of the rule, something remains over ; in delimiting it excludes. This is con- 
trasted with ‘‘ the open morality’’ which does not reside in precise maxims and 
does not erect frontiers for loyalty ; there is a difference of kind, not of degree between 
those who love a very large number of their neighbours, and those who love human 
beings as such : the second is a rare attainment among men, and appears as a remote 
and hardly intelligible ideal because it is usually described in language invented to 
describe ‘“‘ closed”? morality. This is unfortunate since its source and its essence 
are radically different : it takes the form of admiration for and imitation of individuals, 
real or imaginary, who are seen as ideal or heroic figures. To this morality belong 
such concepts as generosity, self-sacrifice, nobility of temper: it is impossible to 
translate one morality into the terms of the other without grotesque distortion, hence 
the pseudo-problems of moralists who are puzzled by the insoluble difficulty that 
while generosity is plainly a virtue, and we ought to be virtuous, to say “‘ it is our duty 
to be generous” is self-stultifying since an act of generosity performed as a duty 
is not generous. M. Bergson replies that words like ‘‘ duty,” ‘‘ virtue,” etc., belong 
to the first, ‘‘ deontological ” morality, which consists in disciplined obedience to rules, 
while the infinitely more attractive, spontaneous behaviour of saints and heroes 
belongs to the second, rare, “‘ open” morality. The conflict between the two is real 
and irreconcilable. While men congregate in societies and depend on unthinking 
obedience to rules for their survival, the extreme adherents of the ‘‘ open” morality 
will tend to be persecuted, intelligibly from the point of view of the community, 
as irresponsible disrupters of the state, as social incendiaries. Nevertheless the ideal 
ends of humanity belong to this socially dangerous universe: moral rules are at 
best the antidotes which make normal communal existence possible. In stressing this 
dualism M. Bergson’s debt both to Aristotle and to Nietzsche is evident: and he has 
returned to his favourite distinction between the static and law-abiding on the one 
hand and the spontaneous and fluid on the other. One can hardly expect a distinguished 
philosophical impressionist to abandon a life-long mental habit overnight : but it is 
kept discreetly in the background and does little to distort what is otherwise a fas- 
cinating essay in the phenomenology and natural history of moral and religious 
experiences. The translation is adequate. 


I, BERLIN 
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DRESSMAKER’S GOTHIC 


. FEMININE ATTITUDES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. WILLETT 
CUNNINGTON. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


OMEN’S dress of the nineteenth century is already remote enough for us 
| to see it as one of those pinnacles of bad taste in the history of costume as a 
whole which demand study and explanation. Dr. Cunnington, in an entertaining 
book, makes a detailed survey of what he calls the “‘ Gothic ” period of fashion and 
attempts to show the derivation of its freakishness from the mental and moral 
_ attitudes, the “ unconscious postures ”’ of women towards the society of their time. 
He is, however, mainly tentative, and after a pleasant time with his book we are in 
' little less of a muddle than before. He seems satisfied with the superficial theory that 
the distorting bustles, stays and other whalebone extravagances were chiefly sex- 
lures, intended to exaggerate and at the same time endow with mystery the essen- 
' tially feminine physical features, though he does take note of the function of incon- 
venient dress in advertising the wearer’s genteel idleness in a period when the lady 
was multiplied and imitated to an unprecedented degree as she was during the first 
flush of industrialism. There is, however, a counter-theory that the Victorian lady 
was honestly attempting to escape sex in her dress—as well she might in a world 
where passionless marrying for a living was the general rule and too frequent maternity 
an imposition over which she had no control. Dr. Cunnington describes the girl of 
our own times, with her boyish figure and lack of mystery about her person as the 
/ result of a lack of demand for the “ womanly woman,” but in fact this untrammelled 
creature is a far more womanly woman in the biological sense than her whaleboned 
and buttressed foremothers were. It should be remembered, too, that women wear 
| the same fashions with a difference. The clothes of the early eighties, for example, 
' which seem so provocative in pictures of Parisian grisettes, become perfect expressions 

_ of reticence and refinement in photographs and paintings of our grandmothers. 

Much of Dr. Cunnington’s evidence of the queer silliness of nineteenth-century 
femininity is drawn from contemporary journalism. This is good fun, but scarcely 
| fair. One could gather evidence of equal silliness from certain current women’s 

_ journals, which in no way reflect the attitude of the average woman of to-day. Baby 

| worship, “ very comforting to a starved instinct,” is one trait he deduces from Vic- 

torian magazines. Some future historian may make a similar deduction should he 

/ come across a collection of the London newspapers for a particular morning of any 
/ week during 1935, for he would find in nearly all of them an entire page given up 
to pictures and articles relating to infant welfare. This has nothing to do with starved 

‘instinct, but is due to the exploitation of baby-food and other nursery commodities 

' by advertising agents and their demand for editorial matter to “ carry ” their advert- 

‘ isements. 

' Dr. Cunnington neglects to point out that the most fantastic fashions have never 
been followed by all the women of the country as the simple, film-floated fashions of 
to-day may be. Servants were not allowed to flaunt the bustles and panniers of lady- 

hood, and the “ lower orders ” could not afford to copy them. (Victorian girls, who 
were not all ninnies, used to make what they called ‘“‘ housemaid’s skirts ” for informal 
wear.) Moreover, there was always a sprinkling of Quaker and puritanical families 

in which monstrosities like the crinoline were strictly forbidden. 
For all Dr. Cunnington’s sly fun, this book may be taken as a solemn warning of 
the pathetic follies and intricacies of which the repressed human is capable. Some 
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interesting reproductions from journals of the period are given in illustration, but 
those who know Dr. Cunnington’s incomparable collection of nineteenth-century 
costumes will wish that he could have used photographs of some of them instead. 


EDITH SHACKLETON 


A PITIFUL .CASE 


ISRAFEL, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. By Hervey | 
ALLEN. Gollancz. 18s. 


IT SRAFEL is a reprint of a work which was published in rather more expensive } 
form a few years ago; then, according to George Saintsbury, quoted on the } 
wrapper, critics mentioned the grasp of character, and discussed the sense of tragedy 
which makes the work so powerful. It is a good work, it is the standard life of Poe, its 
documentation is admirable, and Mr. Allen has indubitably grasped the character. 
But tragedy ? No. A very piteous story, yes, but tragedy is something more: it is 
the sense that something very fine has been destroyed by something meaner. Now | 
Poe was not destroyed by philistinism nor anything else that we in our better moments | 
would like to fight against to the death ; he was a neurotic who died of drink. It was | 
a very great pity, for he was a genius, and might have gone on to do even more splendid 

work. Might have, for perhaps it was only by living on his nerves, by being all the 

time on the edge of the abyss, that he was able to write poems or prose-poems at all. 

It is a pity to make undue claims for him, as the publishers do by asking, “ Has there 

ever been a character more fascinating than Poe ?”” One can think of dozens, Baude- 

laire to begin with, and Rimbaud, not to mention Keats, or for that matter almost 

any really great poet. Is it necessary that we should be whipped up into frothy appre- 

ciation ? 

When the shouting and the tumult dies, everybody will gladly admit that this | 
biography is a very good piece of work indeed, fully documented, and intelligently © 
handled. It is descriptive rather than analytical, narrative rather than imaginative, and 
within these limits, which the author has set himself, it is excellently carried out. It 
is not a work of art; there is too much in it, so to speak; there is not that careful 
selection of material to bring out the significances which we associate with art; but 
it can well be argued that it is not the business of the biographer to be an artist so 
much as a craftsman. And this book tells us all about Poe, that unlucky bundle of 
poetic, philosophical, and erotic sensibilities whirled through a short life by one mis- 
fortune after another, and no more understood by the mass than poets usually are, 
though not without receiving a great deal of affection. Mr. Allen writes well within 
the sentence, and often within the paragraph, but the pace—and this is a serious 
mistake in so long a book—never varies ; and since the impact of each paragraph is 
lamentably the same, we are likely to become stunned and dull if we read it for too 
long at a stretch. 

Mr. Allen is justified in calling his book “‘ The Life and Times,” if we ignore what 
is usually known as history. We get a very vivid picture of American society some 
hundred years ago, and some of his figures, notably the almost perfect Mrs. Clemm, are 
as solid and convincing as that of Poe himself. The very numerous illustrations also 
help us to reconstruct the period in our minds.“ It is a tribute to the thoroughness 
of Mr. Allen’s researches, and to his accuracy, that in spite of controversy he has 
found very little to alter in preparing this new edition for the Press. 


BONAMY DOBREE 


: 
‘ 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 


THE eran AND HIS PUBLIC. By Eric NewTon. Illustrated. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


; ‘HE Press criticism of painting and sculpture among us has suffered for some 
time from one or other of two defects ; on one side sheer propaganda or boycott 
by partisans, on the other ingenious theorizing remote from the object. Mr. Eric 
Newton’s “ Public,” if I may use his word in another sense, is not a “ tied house,” 
_ providing and advertising one brand of liquor as the only drinkable, and he has the 
other advantage of being practitioner as well as critic, and therefore capable of 
_ getting to close quarters with what he talks about. The Manchester Guardian has 
_ once more found a good recruit for its notable muster-roll of new writers. 
_ The daily journalist is forced to work with breathless rapidity from mouth to hand. 
_ A book should give an opportunity for taking breath, for revision and tightening up of 
_ assumptions, judgments and expression. In this book there is a considerable amount 
_ of good stuff and of happy turns in the form given to it. But there are also too many 
- signs of haste. Fatigue is betrayed in the repeated use of such a word as “‘ tremendous ” 
_ in place of a more exact and moderate adjective, and carelessness in such a rhyming 
_ jingle as “‘ year appear merely.’’ More serious is an incoherence, a contradiction of 
_ principles from one page to another, which seems to arise from patching an old garment 
_ of doctrine with subsequent corrections, instead of scrapping and re-making. 
__ This want of coherence is particularly noticeable in the first, the theoretical part of 
_ the book. It would be possible to disentangle a reasonable account of picture-painting 
_ from the text and diagrams, but such an account is confused by various superstitions 
not yet discarded. Chief of these is the superstition of “ Purity.” ‘‘ Meaning,” for 
_ Mr. Newton, makes even literature a “‘ half-caste,” and in picture-painting it is an 
“alloy,” a “‘ bait,’’ something “‘ extraneous ”’ to the “‘ esthetic ”’ gold with which it is 
_ combined. Could anything be more absurd ? What constitutes the art of picture- 
. making is precisely the fact that marks on the canvas are not only marks but mean 
, something, a man or a tree. The man is no more “ extraneous ”’ to the marks than the 
| marks to the man. But Mr. Newton has put the wrong foot forward from the start. 
. He says “the enjoyment of art is a mere sensation of the zsthetic senses.”’ Such 
pleasures are too elementary to constitute arts of any importance: these demand an 
. order of perceptions. The “symphony of scents” Mr. Newton cites from the forecasts 
_ of a “ Brave New World ”’ (long ante-dated by Huysmans and others) is impractic- 
_able: there is no scale or harmony for such a music of the nose. 
_ The second section is much better, in which the procedures of the painter, the 
. changing content of the picture historically, and particular paintings are analysed. 
_ But even here the eye is not always strictly on the object. Thus in dealing with Peru- 
_ gino, whose sense of aerial recession is both notable and original, Mr. Newton wishes 
_ to make the point that objects are not thought of as one behind another. He instances 
trees, and says that Perugino could not have borne to cut one of his trees by the line 
, of an arch. If he will look again at the picture from which he picks a detached group 
he will find that at no less than four points the architecture does cut across a tree or 
trees. So in the ‘‘ Birth of Venus,” by Botticelli, to which he devotes his longest 
analysis. One of the promontories zs cut by the figure of Venus, and the cloak is 
_ detached from her form because its shape is to suggest a second station of the drifting 
_ figure. Moving figures, moreover, are in Botticelli’s painting exceptional, and rushing 
figures (pace Mr. Newton) are to be found in Signorelli’s. 
The third section, about modernist painting, is unsatisfactory because Mr. Newton 
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has not made up his mind about it and draws no distinctions. In addition to the old 
date-marks of history, B.C. and A.D., there is now a third for criticism which may be 
called B.B.C. Its exponents profess to introduce “‘ the intelligent layman” to the 
very open secrets of contemporary fashion. 'They make a mystery where there is none, _ 
It is not criticism of any sort, but silliness, to say, as Mr. Newton. does, that ‘‘ three 
apples can—as Cézanne discovered—be just as exciting esthetically as the Last | 
Judgment.” General statements, moreover, about fashions are liable to contradiction | 
by next day’s news. Thus our author, having ruled out “ propaganda ” (in the sense 
of religion and other motives) as a characteristic feature of modern painting, inserts 
later a footnote to acclaim Diego Rivera’s frescoes, not only as vigorous propaganda of 
Leninism, but as among the most satisfying esthetically of the works of art this 
century has produced. That Mexican painter is a profuse prophet, and his preaching, 
radiating hugely from the bulbous nose of the late Pierpont Morgan in the very 
citadel of capitalism, was a stupendous joke, which had to be promptly covered up 
in that place ; effective preaching, but not otherwise good painting. 


D. S. MacCo.i 


| 
. 
. 
. 
. 
| 
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THE»PHILOSOPHY OF "HISTORY 


A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnotp J. Toynsee. Oxford University Press. 
Vols. I—III. £2 12s. 6d. 


HOSE who incline to pessimism about the prospects of culture with the sudden 

arrival of universal democracy and mass production should find some cause for 
taking a more hopeful view in the success of Mr. Tonybee’s three volumes. It is to 
everybody’s credit that this learned work should have passed so quickly into a second 
edition. Mr. Toynbee opens his discussion with a witty picture of the plight of 
historians drawn into an ever-narrowing circle of specialized study. The writer who 
breaks through these bonds takes a great risk, but it is clear that he finds a world 
ready to receive him. Why is this ? Many answers can be given but one will certainly 
be that the general disturbance of politics and religion that has followed the War and 
the ideas and efforts behind the League of Nations have stimulated and expanded the 
imagination, bringing as they have done new anxieties and new opportunities and 
making as it were the high politics of civilization more important than its natural 
history. 

For the form that universal history takes bears a relation to the temper and needs of 
the time. In the fifties Buckle, a young man with no school or college training, used his 
financial independence to travel and study languages, and he returned home to write 
his History of Civilization. His book reflected the dominant interest in physical science. 
Seeley’s Expansion of England turned men’s minds into another direction ; for it was 
partly cause and partly effect in the growing interest in one aspect of history, the 
remarkable and unconscious development of British power in the world. Wells’s 
Outline of History was the work of a scientific mind applied to the confusion of history 
and politics governed by the writer’s faith in the idea of a world government. To an 
England still in the mood of the nineties it would have seemed too cold to insular 
enthusiasms. 


Mr. ‘Toynbee’s work is, of course, much more ambitious and comprehensive in its 
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scope and purposes than any of these works. Buckle was an untrained but enterprising 
student whose originality and imagination were stimulated by travel and observation 
and the study of foreign languages and literatures. Mr. Toynbee is a highly trained 
philosopher and-scholar, whose extraordinary erudition is combined with a remark- 
able gift for finding in each field of human history as it comes under his notice some 
significant relationship to the ideas and forces that seem to him to explain all history. 
His present work is the result, of course, of long years of preparation. Two earlier 
essays have shown how its ideas have been growing in his mind. One is the essay he 
published in 1925, ‘‘ The World after the Peace Conference” ; the other the essay 
introducing his little volume on Greek Historical Thought in which he suggested that 
in comparing different ages in the world’s history it is sometimes instructive to put 
each age in its relation to the civilization in which it falls. Thus taking 1125 B.c. as 
the date when Hellenic Civilization began to emerge from the Minoan world and a.p. 
675 as the date when Western civilization began to create its own institutions out of 
the débris of the Western Empire, we can compare our own time with the time of 
Hadrian. 

But though his present work has been in Mr. Toynbee’s mind ever since he was a 
schoolboy, it owes a great deal to his own experience of public affairs during a time 
when public affairs have possessed a peculiar and acute interest for observers. Buckle 
prepared himself by travel. Mr. Toynbee has fortified and guided his imagination by 
actual contact with political problems. And the enthusiasm with which his book has 
been received by historians as well as by laymen owes something to the time of its 
birth, for its large and philosophical interpretation is specially attractive to readers 
who are repelled by the violence and dismayed by the influence of the crude theories 
of race which have captured so great a part of Europe. 

J. L. HAMMOND 


PLANNING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By ALwyn Lioyp. Routledge. 8s. 


HERE exists to-day, as never before, a lively and general interest in Planning. 
The public has realized that they are touched very closely by such proposals. 
It is their life which is to be ordered and moulded. It is therefore the more to be 


- regretted, that there exists very little literature on the subject, which exhibits the two 


first requirements of good writing, that it should convey sound information and that 


' the style should be easy and pleasant. Into Mr. Alwyn Lloyd’s little book is compressed 


a wealth of ripe experience, which is conveyed to the reader with apparently so little 
exertion, that it is possibly only those who are brought directly into touch with the 


) world of planning who will appreciate what a masterpiece of condensation is here 
presented. 


‘ 


In the compass of some two hundred pages Mr. Alwyn Lloyd not only passes in 
review the whole field of planning in its many aspects; but makes also—mostly 


’ in parenthesis—valuable suggestions towards the solution of many vexed problems. 


These excursions away from the main purpose of the book are always refreshingly 
free from that obsession for rural amenity and romantic settings, which has marred 


so much planning work in the past. The author is a realist, as well he should be since 
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much of his work must bring him into close contact with conditions in the South 
Wales coalfield. 

The book commences with a consideration of the towns of Britain, which succeeds 
in bringing into sharp relief the contrast between the planning of the past and the 
bye-law layout of the rgth century ; as well as castigating our own negligent attitude, 
which has resulted in ribbon development, blurring that clear-cut distinction, which 
once existed between town and country. 

This, however, is ground which has already been many times covered. It is when 
Mr. Alwyn Lloyd turns to the countryside of Britain that the reader’s full interest 
is aroused. The outlook which has hitherto governed British planning, has been 
essentially urban, it might even be limited further to the term “‘ twelve to the acre.” 
When the countryside is considered at all the view usually taken is that of the land- 
scape architect. Mr. Alwyn Lloyd has grasped that aspect of British Agriculture, 
which shows it as a great producing industry and not as a fitting object for the senti- 
mental attention of the ‘“‘ Preservationists.”’ His plea for research into the real require- 
ments of the rural area will receive a ready response from all who take a sane view of the 
future of agriculture. 

It is astounding that in so small a space it should be possible to include a survey 
of the problem of London. But this is not only accomplished, but the author finds 
space to criticize severely the succession of colossal mistakes to which London is 
heir, and further to demonstrate in outline what is and can be done to rectify 
conditions. The subject is, however, on too colossal a scale. Its consideration might 
wisely have been left to a later date and a separate book, when due justice might have 
been done to its pathetic immensity. 

Transportation is dealt with in some detail. In spite of excellent examples in 
existence abroad, especially in Italy and the States, we still await the ideal motor 
road to meet the true requirements of speed. It is encouraging to notice the author’s 
championship of the cycle track, so bitterly opposed by the cycling clubs; though 
there is a complete system now in full use over many miles in Holland. 

We, in England, prefer to work on synthetic lines, building up the whole from its parts. 
We shall one day arrive, by the process of aggregation of Regional Schemes, at a 
National Plan of sorts. But it is to be feared that so slow will be the advance, that 
like the census—that excellent but abortive example of a national survey—the plan 
will be an anachronism and do more harm than good. 

The note struck in the final chapter is therefore the most encouraging of all. A 
national survey should precede a national plan. Much work has been indirectiy done 
on this scale. The author indicates examples such as the National Park System or the 
Survey of Industrial Development of the United Kingdom; but he also makes it 
clear that this piecemeal work is not sufficient. Many others have also become acutely 
conscious of this shortcoming, it is therefore certain that the day is not far off when 
some really constructive planning on a national scale will be carried out. 

There exists in this book the germ of a whole library on Planning. It therefore 
performs the more admirably its function of introducing to all and sundry a subject 
of vital importance. It undoubtedly will do yeoman service to the cause, in that it 
makes more probable a better understanding, on the part of the public, of those 
measures which are after all, only proposed for the good of the whole community. 


E, A. A. ROWSE 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON GALSWORTHY : 


THE MANATON EDITION. Joun Gatswortny. Vols. 26-29. 25s. each. THE 


END OF THE CHAPTER. A Trilogy. 7s. 6d. COLLECTED POEMS. 5s. 
FORSYTES PENDYCES AND OTHERS. 7s. 6d. Heinemann. 


HREE of these four new volumes of the “‘ Manaton” Edition contain the 
stories included in End of the Chapter ; which are Maid in Waiting, Flowering 
Wilderness, and Over the River. It is too late in the day to recapitulate these tales. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have by now taken the central character, Dinny 
Charwell, to their hearts as a lovely representative of young and aristocratic English 


~ womanhood. 


Belatedly, I have read the trilogy for the first time, missing none of the 950 pages, 
and I have been moved to admiration for the spirit of the artist who has such a skill 
in the difficult art of narrative, and such a gift for sustaining the reader’s interest. 

There is little flagging or padding in this long work. People are moving, living, 


i all the time. They are always placed in substantial settings which are decisively and 


economically evoked. The only faults one can find are during those moments when 
Galsworthy, pausing for breath on the tale’s long journey, lets himself wander round 


_ the paddock of his social restrictions, rather in the manner of Rupert Brooke’s poem 


“These I have loved.” The effect is rather like a conducted tour to Aspreys, or 
along the shop-windows of Jermyn Street : quite delightful in pre-war days, but not 


_ quite so tasteful now with so much distress and unrest abroad in the world. But a 
_ man’s foibles, which he can never keep out of his work, are the quickest elements of 


his personality to become dated. Unfortunately it is usually on these that the succeeding 


 generation—at least the intelligent and restive generation—seizes. Since the foibles of 


Galsworthy are towards conservatism, pedigree-faith, and country-house life, it is 
inevitable that our present-day critics—whose foibles happen to be urbanism, pretence 
of a cold-blooded economic scansion of esthetics as well as life, contempt for pedigree 
and deification of environmental influence ; it is inevitable that our modern monitors 


of the art of fiction should dismiss Galsworthy as at best a sentimental humanitarian, 


and at worst as a mere subscribing-library author. 
But to stop the pendulum of critical taste is unfair. Let it swing, and we shall find 


that Galsworthy, even though Time may relegate most of his settings to ‘‘ period” 


quaintness, will be discussed seriously as a spokesman of a philosophy of life that is 
essentially English—namely, stoicism. 

I think Galsworthy is coherent and fully expressed as an artist because this philo- 
sophy which he so consciously advocates is felt and harmonized by him throughout 
his temperament. So loyal is he to it that when he finds himself unable to fulfil it 
through an ebbing of vitality and inspiration, he carries on under a jury-mast of 
formalism of English country-house caste. But let those who deride him in this 
antiquarian weakness remember that this formalism has had a good history in its 
contribution to English letters, producing creatures so diverse as Evelyn and George 
Herbert. 

Dismissing therefore the taint of a temporary and local snobbism (largely due to 
sensuousness of memory and place-love), we recognize Galsworthy as an artist 
animated by a principle, a belief, which co-ordinates his imagination and disciplines 
his moods. That principle, stripped of its English sahzb and public-school trappings, is 
the stoical worship of courage. In one of his poems Galsworthy defines it : 
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“Courage is but a word, and yet, of words 
The only sentinel of permanence.” 
What permanence Galsworthy is likely to achieve will certainly come from his 


adherence to that faith. 
RICHARD CHURCH 


NEW ENGLAND MEMORIES 


THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE. LIFE IN THE NINETIES. By Henry SEIDEL 
Cansy. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


D® CANBY has hitherto been known in England as a distinguished literary | 
critic, but in this book he combines most attractively sociology and personal | 
reminiscence. Unlike the historian who deals with the present in terms of the future, | 
he has sought to recapture the living present which has become a curious past. Ob- 
viously a middle-aged man looking back on his boyhood in the ’nineties could not | 
altogether isolate that past from what it led to in the present century. And both Dr, — 
Canby’s appreciation and his criticism of the society in which he grew up are — 
heightened by later experience. But the emphasis of his recollection throughout is | 
upon what seemed important in the living moment. The result is a book which has 
the intimacy of recollection and the fairness of a survey. | 

The intimacy is guaranteed by the fact that Dr. Canby spent the most impression- 
able years of his life in the small New England town in Delaware of which he writes, 
while his family had lived in it for seven generations. The fairness is perhaps due in 
some measure to the fact that he was, in his own words, “ happy, but never entirely 
at ease in this local Zion.”’ He did not love it too much to see it clearly. Yet he thought 
at one time of calling his book “ Nostalgia,” and only very complacent modernists — 
will be able to read it without feeling twinges of envy and regret for a society, which, 
with all its Philistinism and utilitarianism and bourgeois gentility, offered so friendly 
and easy-going a world to grow up in. Much of that friendliness derived from the 
kindly Quaker spirit which had softened the harsh features of Puritanism. But it was 
due perhaps essentially to a kind of unconscious conspiracy not to endanger an accept- 
able status quo, as if the generation to which Dr. Canby’s parents belonged had deter- 
mined to enjoy the short breathing-space granted them between the rigours of the 
old dispensation and the turbulent inrush of the new. 

Dr. Canby brings this out particularly in his account of ‘‘ the home.’ But his 
chapters on “ Religion” and on “ Sex and Marriage” suggest it too. The harmony 
was partial because it was achieved by so much evasion. And beneath the placid surface 
life was declining. Yet a child growing up in a small society, so genially unaware that 
it was under sentence of death, and accepting its illusory security as a fact, was less 
injured, perhaps, by the general disregard of imaginative realities than he would have 
been by an atmosphere, charged, like our own age of Mobility, with critical doubt and 
distraction. Certainly the impression which Dr. Canby’s clear and absorbing record 
leaves, and particularly his chapters on “‘ the Town,” “ Parents,”’ “‘ What they Read,” 
and “ Nature,” is of a world in which the young were free to live their own lives 
naturally and genuinely, amid conditions that steadied, if they did not stimulate, the 
spirit. The cool, cogent yet kindly style of the book makes it memorable alike ‘as a 
picture of the irrevocable and a study in values. 


HUGH IT’A. FAUSSET 
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SPIRIT AND ECONOMIC MAN 
THE PASSING OF THE GODS. By V. F. Catverron. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


HE achievement of this book consists in presenting a striking and very plausible 

account of the history of religion in terms of the principle “ that the develop- 
ment of the mind has been conditioned ultimately by the economic factor.” Its 
weakness lies in Mr. Calverton’s failure to realize that, though economic determinism 
does very significantly apply to religion in its commoner and baser aspects, this is 
not the whole truth, even for the sociologist. 

Briefly Mr. Calverton’s argument runs as follows : 

In primitive times religion promised aid in hunting and tilling. Later it afforded a 
dominant class the means to extort reverence, obedience and material tribute from a 
subject population. In earliest Christian days the new religion secured the support 
of the oppressed classes by preaching communism; but Christianity itself soon 
became respectable, and an instrument for the defence of the established order. Mr. 
Calverton is specially interesting on the subject of Protestantism ; but it is here that 
his disability becomes most obvious. He holds that with the rise of a commercial class, 
and the intensification of the conflict of interest between individual and group, a 
new type of mind came into dominance, namely the intensely self-conscious individual, 
who, having lost contact with the group, could find nothing to cherish but his own 
prosperity, here and hereafter. Hence the Reformation, with its emphasis on the 
commercial virtues and on soul saving. To-day, through the influence of science, 
personal immortality is ceasing to be credible ; consequently the modern, intensely 
individualistic man, tortured by the fear of annihilation, seeks some new salvation. 
His only hope, we are told, is to put off his cherished individuality, and identify himself 
once more with the group. Both Communism and Fascism offer him this beatitude ; 
but in one case the group is world-wide, in the other merely a nation controlled by 
an economic oligarchy. 

This account of organized religion seems to me substantially true, and very 
important. But it is not the whole truth, even for sociology. Mr. Calverton is intoxi- 
cated by a very elegant and fertile, but not all-sufficient theory. If his own acquaintance 
with religious experience had been less slight, he might have avoided this extravagance. 
He does pay hasty tribute to “those individual outcroppings of spirit which one 
feels on shipboard facing an endless expanse of sea.’’ Had he allowed this and other, 
more significant experiences to develop in his own mind, he would have come to 
realize that religion is not primarily concerned with the quest of divine favours but 
with disinterested contemplation of an adored object, whether that object be conceived 
theistically or atheistically. He might even have discovered that this, the essential 
religious illumination, though it is nearly always obscured by considerations of 
economic interest, class interest, or falsifying doctrine, is the most humanizing of all 
experiences, and one which tends to make a man not less but more social, just because 
it expands the horizon of his interest to include his whole universe, and in particular 
other individuals. Further, since in virtue of this experience he strives to regard 
even himself objectively, his own individuality is deepened by self-knowledge ; which 
in turn helps him to realize others more clearly as selves. 

For Mr. Calverton individuality is either an illusion or a snare. He insists that the 
individual is nothing but an expression of the group ; he forgets that the group is 
nothing but a system of individuals. He affirms that we can only think within the 
limitations of a group’s culture; he forgets that original thinking does occur, and 
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must be performed by individuals who are able to strike out on their own in response 
to novelties in the environment. Mr. Calverton supposes that, because in a class- 
controlled society so much social thinking is vitiated by class bias, on one side or the 
other, all must necessarily be so. This belief inevitably makes him much too ready to 
accept his own bias uncritically and dismiss his opponents’ views as mere expressions 
of class prejudice. He insists that the mind is “a product of culture, not of biology ” 
(thereby overstating an important truth) and that men can be so conditioned as to 
shed their native selfishness and become truly social; but he cannot see that even 
the culture of a dominant class may include, along with class bias, a vein of genuine 
loyalty to the ideal of intellectual integrity, and disinterested social behaviour ; and 
that a minority, in all classes, have been so conditioned that loyalty to this ideal is in 
them an effective motive. In the great social change which he and I alike desire this 
minority may have a very important part to play. 


OLAF STAPLEDON 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EVOLUTION 


HEAD, HEART AND HANDS IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. By R. R. Marert. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


R. MARETT’S volume will be read by his fellow sociologists and anthro- 

pologists with varying degrees of judicial agreement and fiery disapproval, but 
it might much more widely serve a less specialized public as a happy introduction to 
well-varied aspects of the most fascinating subject of humanity’s early cultural and 
religious development. For the author has a relatively easy manner, a light touch, 
whether delivering Presidential Addresses to his colleagues of the Sociological Insti- 
tute or deliberately writing for popular consumption ; and while the book is avowedly 
a miscellany it does not lack some form, and has unity in that it derives from and 
seeks to manifest a settled point of view. 

Briefly, all these essays converge upon the attempt to “‘ show our race engaged in 
some of their more striking and characteristic attempts to transcend the level of brute 
existence—to snatch a grace from their life by investing it with meaning as the pursuit 
of a spiritual good.” Part I is mainly theoretical, distinguishing between terms— 
Evolution and Progress, Fact and Value, Race and Society—to the common con- 
clusion that the final human reality is always value and not fact, and that the signifi- 
cance of all action must be sought not in itself but in its intention. In Part II, which 
attempts to trace the early origin and development of primitive religion, he ‘‘ finds it 
to be the function of religion to emphasize the moral at the expense of the material 
aspect,” and asserts that in religion it is “ the ideal meaning ” and not ‘‘ the gross 
imagery’ which is important. Part III deals more lightly and illustratively with 
particular points of primitive ritualism, food-sacraments, blood-revenge, charms, 
totems, and taboo; while Part IV vividly if hurriedly outlines the development of 
the arts and crafts first of prehistoric man and then of the modern “‘ savage.” Frag- 
mentary though it is, the book does suggest human history as a “‘ progressive triumph 
of spirit over matter” ; it is also a plea for tolerance in human understanding both 
abroad and at home. Different conditions may provoke different reactions, ‘“ never- 
theless Man at heart is ever much the same.” 


GEOFFREY WEST 
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THE MAKING OF KENYA 


WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY, LORD DELAMERE AND THE MAKING OF 
KENYA. By EtsperH Huxtry. Macmillan. 2 vols. 253. 


GENERATION ago—or even less—there were in East Africa no traditions, 

no conventions, and, so far as civilized administration went, few laws. Kenya, 
beyond the Asiatic influence of the coastal belt, was a wilderness untamed and almost 
unknown; an expanse of primeval forest and rolling plain and sun-smitten desert 
sparsely inhabited by a native population mainly pastoral and generally at war. 

Into this wilderness there came a young, extravagant, fox-hunting scion of the English 
aristocracy with a taste for adventure. Behind him lay some experience of big-game 
shooting in Somaliland, of rough and spare living, of far-off places : before him, vision, 
determination, fortitude : the “ vocation ”—as well as the qualities—of a pioneer. 

Mrs. Huxley has been wise, comparatively early in her remarkable book, to make 
two points of considerable importance. With her contention that many of the mis- 
understandings and difficulties which beset Lord Delamere arose from the fact that 
he and those he led were attempting to “‘ pioneer ”’ half a century too late, few will 
disagree. “‘ They were trying to follow a covered-wagon tradition in the era of the 
Ford.” As things were, it was, perhaps, unavoidable; and possibly it was nobody’s 


fault that so often cross-purposes and mutual misapprehensions arose. But this initial 
confusion of values explains much which, to those unfamiliar with scene and setting 


| 


and character, might otherwise remain unintelligible. 
On her other point, resting on a presentation of, and comparison between, the pre- 
and post-war conceptions of colenization, opinion may perhaps be more divided : 


but at least the statement of those views and ideals which inspired Lord Delamere 


] 


| 
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and his school are so reasonably and ably presented that they must command respect 
and understanding—and, one may hope, sympathy. 

The very fact of Lord Delamere’s versatility and energy tends in a sense to conceal 
the man himself ; the things he made, the causes he espoused, the ideals he inspired, 
grow and develop swiftly as the tale of those years unfolds, so that one almost loses 
sight of the wood for the trees. In the enthralling story—the adjective is not too strong 
—of Kenya’s development, Kenya’s begetter is often overshadowed. One may be quite 
sure that this is what he would have wished. He wrote to his wife, “‘ I believe that you 
and the future of Kenya are the only things I care for.” 

Space precludes any detailed examination of the many remarkably interesting 
passages dealing with the political turmoils which during the last twenty years have 
racked the Colony—Native policy, Constitution, Status of Indians, Federation : 
they make absorbing reading to all interested in the affairs of East Africa. For the 
first time, moreover, so far as the writer of this review is aware, the unofficial, the 


> “settler” version and viewpoints are presented not only competently but with 


—- * 


patience, reasonableness and conspicuous moderation. Reasonableness and moder- 


_ ation are, indeed, timely and necessary advocates in the cause of one whose impetuous 
| and absorbing dreams, whose selfless and fiery obsessions left little room, perhaps, 
- for slower and gentler qualities. 


— | ef) 


Criticism, it seems, Lord Delamere never minded ; and in any case it is not the 
function of History to stifle criticism. But that Mrs. Huxley’s book will silence some 


_ of the more unreasonable calumnies, it may be hoped : and that it will command the 


interest and respect of such as admire Empire-building in the old style is certain. 
HENRY BIRCH REYNARDSON 
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RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II 


A LIFE OF ALEXANDER II, TSAR OF RUSSIA. By STEPHEN GraHam. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 2Is. 


R. STEPHEN GRAHAM has already written lives of Ivan the Terrible and | 
Peter the Great. Of Alexander II, who was neither terrible nor great, but a | 
brave, well-intentioned asthmatic without much force or even much idiosyncrasy of | 
character, he says : 


The acme of his expressed wisdom was a sort of German conscientiousness and decency, 
an appeal to common sense, a hope that his subjects would do their duty even as he with | 
God’s aid was striving to do his. 


Unfortunately Alexander found himself Tsar of Russia in an era when great 
forces were stirring, and great problems, awaiting solution, brought with them great | 
sufferings and dangers. Attempts on his own life were so frequent that “ his thanks 
to God for his deliverance from his enemies began to have a tone of almost idle 
repetition.””’ Mr. Graham’s account of that life (which, in a private way, was on the | 
whole unremarkable) is rather the story of Alexander’s times, which mark a vitally © 
important stage in Russian history, both as regards internal development and foreign | 
affairs. Of these matters Mr. Graham gives an account very useful to the half-informed — 
but unlikely to please those who hold that history ‘‘ only becomes vital as it is inter- 
preted to illustrate a political theory and advance a cause,”’ especially the cause of 
communism. Mr. Graham remarks that he has “ always considered the cause of © 
revolution, and also the cause of tsardom, as subordinate and entirely secondary to the - 
cause of national self-expression,’ and although it is a little difficult to see how | 
revolution and tsardom, which were phases of national self-expression, could have | 
been secondary to it, he has tried to be impartial. He takes the by no means novel view 
that in Russia liberalism has never proved workable : 


It is an unfortunate fact that severity has always paid rulers in Russia. The slave men- 
tality does not understand moderation and leniency. 


He has, of course, a considerable knowledge of the Russian character and the way he 
regards it is probably a sound way, for the immense admiration and wonder that 
Russian achievements naturally arouse in us go best with a long memory and a prudent 
scepticism. 

It was in Alexander’s highly eventful reign that Sebastopol fell, that the Polish 
insurrection was put down, that the serfs were emancipated, that the nihilist terror 
came into being, and that the three great and prophetic writers Dostoievsky, Tolstoy 
and Turgenev were all at the height of their powers. The emphasis that Mr. Graham 
lays on the significance of these men, on Dostoievsky in particular, is not unjustifiably 
strong. Among the various political figures who appear some of Alexander’s ministers 
stand out—Shuvalof, for instance, head of the Secret Police ; Muravief ‘ with the 
face of an exceedingly unpleasant bulldog . . . heavy and resolute, but also hysterical 
and brutal’ ; Gorchakof, who wore old-fashioned clothes and said, “ I do not need 
to dress, I am clever. I do not need sartorial ornament, I read Horace in the original ” ; 
and Ignatief, who said to Lord Salisbury, “ Monsieur le Marquis est si fin, on ne peut 
rien lut cacher !”” Other remarkable characters are the handsome Olga Novikof, who 
had some influence on English opinion, and her brother Nicholas Kireyef who was 
killed fighting for the Serbs in 1876 and became the hero of the Slavophiles. 


a 
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It seems strange that at a time when good biographies are being produced very 
cheaply this one (which is not very long, and, though serviceable and well put together, 
of no overwhelming literary distinction) should cost a guinea : it has a dozen illustra- 
tions but is not produced with any special splendour. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


THE SCIENCE OF AISTHETICS 


ESTHETICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Cuartzs Mauron. Translated by ROGER 


Fry and KaTHERINE JoHN. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


A VERY good reason why esthetics as a study has such a bad reputation is 
that it is, in fact, two complementary but quite distinct studies. One, which is 
really a branch of psychology, concerns itself simply with an examination of the facts 
and may be called the science of esthetics; while the other concerns itself with 
values and may be called the metaphysic of zsthetics. And it is sometimes because 


_ the metaphysic will force its way into the science, and sometimes because it treats 
_ the science as non-existent, that prejudice, confusion and obscurity surround both. 
_M. Mauron, however, by confining himself in this brilliant essay to the science 
alone, has made things crystal clear. 


If an essay so exquisitely condensed can be summarized, M. Mauron starts from the 


~ fact of an zsthetic emotion and, in order to determine its nature, draws the line which 
had been drawn rather tentatively by Roger Fry, between the active and the con- 


templative attitude to life. In art the mind of creator and spectator alike assumes the 
contemplative attitude, and in this attitude receives a stimulus of a kind that does 
not look forward and moves to no action, not even—and here he removes one of 


_ Roger Fry’s difficulties—to analysis, abstraction and classification, as in the scientific 


attitude. From these stimuli, received in this attitude to life, certain pleasures can be 
experienced ; and of these the zsthetic emotion is made up. M. Mauron divides them 
tentatively into the pleasures of sensibility (perception of differences), of the expression 
and reception of emotions through our mental echoes and associations, and thirdly the 
purely intellectual pleasures of organization, heavily stressed by Roger Fry. The final 
classification must be left to the psychologists, as M. Mauron says, but whatever the 
pleasures given and the functions set in motion by a work of art, they must vary 
quantitively in each individual according to his fancy and mental equipment. Hence 
individual taste. : best 

“ Therefore, so longas there are art-lovers on earth they will find in their inexplicable 
peculiarities motives of dispute. Thus, when the leaves are falling from a tree, each 
may say to its neighbour: ‘ The physicists can think what they please, but I don’t fall 
as you do.’ Which, we know, easily becomes: ‘I fall better than you. In this essay 
I have explained how I fall, in esthetics. But I hope the reader will believe that it is an 
unassuming fall.” A witty and charming but terribly vicious ending, implying as it 
does that the whole problem is solved. M. Mauron cannot be allowed to leave this 
study with the sentiment “ de gustibus . . .” however attractively expressed. Art- 
lovers are not leaves, and some do fall better than others, and because that part of 
the problem must be solved, this essay cannot be regarded as more than a preliminary 
to the metaphysic of zsthetics, or all its brilliance and clarity become specious. 


ARMIDE OPPE 
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SIGHT WITHOUT EYES 


EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION. By J. B. Rune. Foreword by WILLIAM | 
McDovca tt, F.R.S. Introduction by W. F. Prince. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


ERE is an exact and detailed record of the experiments in telepathy and clair- 

voyance which Dr. Rhine has been organizing for the past three years at Duke 
University in North Carolina. Nearly all his work, fully approved by the University 
authorities, has been done with voluntary subjects chosen from among his own 
graduate and undergraduate students of both sexes. He has tested clairvoyance mainly 
by getting his subject to read symbols—circles, rectangles, etc.—drawn on sets of | 
cards of which only the backs are exposed. Sometimes the subject has to read through | 
a whole pack of cards lying face down on the table. Telepathy has been tested chiefly | 
by getting one person—the agent—to look at a series of cards, or simply to visualize 
symbols in a noted order, while another person—the percipient—tries from various | 
distances to read the agent’s thoughts. In all attempts of this kind the proportion of 
correct guesses which would be given by chance alone can be calculated mathematic- 
ally. The performance of Dr. Rhine’s best subjects, averaged through thousands of 
tests, was found to rise far above chance level, plainly suggesting that some factor 
other than chance was at work. 

It is impossible in a short review to go into Dr. Rhine’s elaborate statistics, or to 
describe his scrupulous precautions against fraud and unconscious deception. His 
experiments appear to be as watertight as any scientific experiments ever can be, and 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that a good many human beings are able to obtain 
knowledge of objective facts by some means independent of the normal senses. This 
is not a new conclusion, for similar experiments have been frequently conducted in 
various countries during the past fifty years. Dr. Rhine, after reviewing all this often 
impressive evidence, is led to remark : 


Curiously enough, however, the fact seems to require proof over and over again—many, 
many times. . . . This will, I predict, be one of the more amazing facts for the future 
historian of science. And after reading Bruck and Warcollier and Coover and Estabrook 
and Sinclair, as well as the more numerous and varied series that preceded, still the 
student who would work in the field to-day must set out first to prove it all over again ! 


This is what Dr. Rhine has done, but he has gone farther than the rest, for he has 
not merely described these elusive phenomena ; he has reduced them to measurable 
form. ‘The scientist who is offered graphs and tables feels that here at last is solid evi- 
dence to which he can apply the ordinary canons of scientific judgment. 

Dr. Rhine does not know how extra-sensory perception works, but he shows good 
reason for believing that it cannot be accounted for in terms of “‘ wireless radiation,” 
and that both telepathy and clairvoyance are relatively independent of spacial prox- 
imity. ‘The percipient needs to be in good health, mentally alert and interested, and 
sheltered from incidental distractions. The faculty is inhibited by doses of sodium 
amytal, a soporific drug, and stimulated by doses of caffeine. Clearly, Dr. Rhine is 
only at the beginning of a long research ; one of his next tasks, he says, will be to see 
whether the faculty can transcend time as well as space. The importance of his book 
is that it does not merely add to the standard stock of scientific knowledge ; it promises 
results so novel that they may well require a revision of fundamental scientific concepts. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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| MARY STUART—A GERMAN PORTRAIT 
MARIA STUART. By Sreran Zwetc. Herbert Reichner Verlag. 5.80 RM. 


HE story of Mary Queen of Scots is the most scandalous and sensational, if not 
the most interesting, in English history. It combines the modern charms and 
| publicity of the divorce court with that of a trial for murder. Mary herself was a 
mistress of indiscretion : she made two marriages worthy of a beauty from Hollywood 
rather than of Holyrood, so that in reading Herr Zweig’s racy narrative, one sometimes 
- imagines one is reading the scenario of a film, rather than an account of actual events. 
_ Indeed Herr Zweig can never resist the temptation of stepping back to admire the 
_ picturesque and dramatic aspects of his narrative. He starts off with a list of Dramatis 
| Personz, followed by the announcement “ Erster Schauplatz Schottland, Zweiter 
Schauplatz Frankreich,’ and so on. With German thoroughness he hammers and 
hammers away at the dramatic: “‘ The scene of his visit to Lochleven is worthy of a 
7 
| 


great dramatist. Hardly had she seen him before the unhappy woman, sobbing, 
impulsively threw herself into her stepbrother’s arms.” Bothwell becomes, in this 
narrative, Macbeth, and Mary herself, after the murder of Darnley, Lady Macbeth. 
The other theme on which Herr Zweig harps is that Mary was, after all, a mere 
woman. “ Mary Stuart ist als Frau ganz Frau, in erster und letzter Linie Frau ”’ ; 
this is no doubt true, but it affords Herr Zweig unfortunate opportunities for romantic 
_ orgies, such as his account of Mary sitting up all night and pouring out her heart, on 
the back of a laundry bill, to Bothwell. 
_ Herr Zweig believes that the letters and sonnets attributed to Mary are genuine, 
_and that she was an accomplice to the murder of Darnley. His portrait, if romantic, is 
certainly not sentimental, and he does not whitewash her character. The best portrait 
in the book is that of Darnley, who is convincingly treacherous and weak. He is less 
successful with Elizabeth, who, of course, here appears in the irresistible role of the 
-unwomanly woman who could never bear a child, rent apart with jealousy at the birth 
of the unamiable James VI, and of the womanly charms exercised by Mary. Herr 
Zweig cannot forgive Elizabeth for not personally receiving Mary, although when she 
fled to England Mary was not only branded as an accomplice to murder, but she had 
also married the murderer of her husband, and, although she was labelled as a papist, 
she had now even lost the goodwill of the papal legate. The troubadours, masques, 
balls, sonnets, of France; the lochs, brays, tarns, crags, borderers, savages, lords, 
barons of Scotland ; and the grim prison fortresses, and poetic Elizabethan court of 
England, make a suitable setting for Herr Zweig’s romance. _ aw 
This book is readable, exciting, and, within narrow limits, informative. Yet it is 
curious that the psychological approach, which is meant to be realistic and even 
scientific, leads Herr Zweig into shallows of watery speculation about the psychological 
motives of his characters, which, so far from making them seem real, makes them 
remote, picturesque and fantastic. One wonders why Herr Zweig, who before this 
has written so much that is acute and interesting, should have produced this book. 
The answer is, I suppose, that the German people are in a mood in which they will 
only accept from one of their best authors his romantic dream about an essentially 
uninteresting historic character. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ARCHAOLOGY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUMERIAN 
ART. By C. Leonarp Woo -Ley. Faber 
and Faber. 30s. 

A useful and well illustrated introduction to 

a subject which probably, at the moment, 

commands most of the popular interest in 

ancient civilization. The method is histor- 
ical, not critical (as is natural and, in the 
circumstances, proper), and the author 
succeeds in giving a direct and lively account 
of the material remains of Sumerian civil- 
ization: not only of works of art in the 
narrower sense, but also of its architecture. 

The photographic illustrations in half-tone 

are remarkably clear, and often pleasing ; 

there are sixty-two pages of them, and eight 
more of coloured plates. These last vary: 
some such as the frontispiece are admirable, 

others such as the “Ram caught in a 

thicket ” (a label, by the way, of which one 

begins to get tired) are presumably in that 
variety of colour which the publishers 

describe as ‘‘ full colour,’’ and which is a 

little too full for a scientific work. 


DRAMA 


OTHER PLAYS AND NOT FOR 
CHILDREN. By Exmer Rice. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

To these four plays, none of which has yet 

been produced in England, Mr. Rice con- 

tributes a preface lamenting the difficulty 
peculiar to the dramatist. As he matures in 
his art the writer for the stage wishes to 
concern himself with inner meanings rather 
than with external appearances, and finds 
himself cut off by the nature of his inter- 
pretative medium from the scattered few to 
whom he may have something to say. ‘“‘ If 
he writes plays for the theatre, he cannot fail 
to take the theatre heavily into account; if 
he writes plays for the library, he is no longer 
wholly a dramatist.” Not all good dramatists 
have been conscious of this dilemma. Mr. 

Rice is content to re-state it in a lively piece 

of writing without pointing a way round it. 


In his latest plays he practises a fluid, | 
animate technique which throws up life in } 
snatches and flashes and is saved from con- } 
fusion by the author’s vivid sense of the} 
stage and a most alert wit. Between Two} 
Worlds, snatches and flashes of life on a| 
Transatlantic liner, would probably be the 
most acceptable of the four to the London 


stage. 
FICTION 


MEN OF GOOD WILL. Book VIII. 
Provincial Interlude. By JuLEs RoMAINs. 
Translated by GrerarRD Hopkins. Lovat | 
Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

M. Romains continues to write with 
undiminished vigour and brilliance of detail, 
but leaves us as far as ever from grasping the 
final scope or form of his immense work. 
Volumes VI and VII seemed to suggest 
concentration, a definition of the theme 
promised by the title ; Volume VIII, on the | 
contrary, lifts the curtain on new vistas, and, — 
continuing the adventures of Jerphanion, | 
Laulerque, and M. and Jeanne de Saint- 
Papoul, brings to special prominence the 
Abbé Mionnet, almost all, save for one 
striking Parisian chapter, in well-varied 
provincial, and in one case foreign, settings. 
It is impossible not to praise the author’s 
superb dexterity, his insight into characters 
of all kinds and conditions. Here is 
assuredly some of the most masterly report- 
ing of our time; for the certainty of signi- 
ficance, of sustained values, proclaiming it 
indubitably more than that, we still look 
somewhat hesitantly. 


THE HOUSE IN PARIS. By EvizaBeTH 
Bowen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Bowen devotes a precise, elegant, 
faintly finicky technique to a story which 
might, in less intelligent hands, have been 
banal. The repercussions on a self-centred 
theatrical child of his illegitimacy, and the 
wilful romance which produced him—Miss 
Bowen creates round the attitudes and figures 
of her book an atmosphere at once opaque 
and sparkling. The story is cleverly localized 
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and bears the marks of a cultivated talent ; 
but it never quite achieves the independent 
life which distinguishes the real from the 
manufactured novel. 
THEY SHOOT HORSES, DON’T THEY? 
By Horace McCoy. Arthur Barker. 6s. 
Here is another first-rate piece of reporting 
‘in the now familiar Cain-Fessier tradition. 
“ “Why did you kill her?’ the policeman 
iin the rear seat asked. . . . ‘ They shoot 
‘horses, don’t they?’ I said.” Thus the 
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luscious Carlo and intellectual Gerald. But 
that was in the thirtieth century, when 
women were men and James dined in a knee- 
length black lace frock; and even then 
Martha renounced the Premiership for the 
love of a monogamous American in a mous- 
tache and well-made country clothes. Miss 
Cross, who dislikes meat-eating, the prison 
system, and _ vivisection, writes with 
unequalled najveté, a confidence we all must 
envy and a conviction we should none of us 


' featureless young man, who shot his partner despise. 
in a marathon dance because she was bored POLLY OLIVER. Tales by A. E. Copparp. 
with life. It is with the dance rather than Cape. 7s. 6d. 


) the dancer that Mr. McCoy is concerned— 
with the loathsome monotony, the pointless 
straining of endurance, the complete inanity 

, of the occasion. These tough tabloids are 

worth preservation as a commentary on 

_twentieth-century America. 

NOT FOR HEAVEN. By Dorotuy 

McCreary. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Miss McCleary’s first novel is a thoroughly 

expert and entertaining piece of work, but 

_ somewhat sweeter, and rather less individual, 

_than her short stories had led one to expect. 

It is all very well for her Ma Bostwick— 

coarse, earthy, bullying, cantankerous—to 

have a heart of gold, but it is not so well that 
her story should seem entirely directed to 
displaying its full-carat quality in a simple 
series of only superficially connected episodes. 
Nevertheless Ma is a solid and amusing 
creation, and her small household and the 

American village background are also very 

ably done. 

OF TIME AND THE RIVER. By Tuomas 
Wo tre. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
Float a commonplace story of a young 


Many novelists sharpen themselves up with 
occasional short stories. Mr. Coppard, 
almost alone amongst our serious authors, 
writes nothing else. It is rare to find a man 
so completely at home in his medium that he 
can wallow and dart and dive and rise at 
will, and always with a minimum of effort 
and maximum of swiftness. Mr. Coppard’s 
twelve stories are rich in technical interest— 
note how the best are precisely the most 
ambitious—but it never obtrudes itself, and 
to the ordinary reader their attraction will 
seem to lie in their spontaneity. 
LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF AN 
UPPER CLASS. By H. pe MonrtuHer- 
LANT. Translated by THomas McGreevy. 
John Miles. 7s. 6d. 
The English title of this excellent translation 
is not inexact in its implications. But it 
suggests a Scott-Moncrieff poetic wave 
rather than the matter-of-factness of the 
original Les Célibataires. This study in old 
age and inetfectuality is neither sentimen- 
talized nor aggrandized. It is a tragi- 
comedy of three bachelors, the shabby 


American’s adventures at home and in 
Europe upon a sea of vague sentiments, spin 
it out to nine hundred pages by means of 
redundancy, reiteration, overstatement, of 
*‘ curiously ”’s, ‘‘ amazingly ”’s, ‘‘ unbeliev- 
ably ’s, and you have an Epic of Youth 
and America. But Mr. Wolfe has the gift of 
conceiving characters ; if he would only let 
them reveal themselves naturally instead of 
attempting to show them at their very first 
appearance as titanic and eternal, they 
would gain in strength and reality. 

MARTHA BROWN, M.P. By VicToria 

Cross. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Martha Brown, M.P., enjoyed four hus- 
bands: clinging James, expensive Cyril, 


Baron Elie de Coetquidan, his wealthy 
brother, Octave, and an elderly nephew— 
victim of his own hopes and fears. The 
Silver Cord theme affords substance for 
moralists but it is the clear, casuistic progress 
of the study and its ironic eventualities which 
give it quality. 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE TREE. 
By HeLen Beaucverk. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
These four love-stories illustrate the growth 
of religious belief through the early days of 
magic in Crete, the coming of the Achzans 
to Greece, the genesis of the Orphic rites 
down to Christian times ; and show a chang- 
ing relationship between the sexes. Miss 
Beauclerk has conscientiously drawn upon 
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Frazer and other authorities, and her 
interpretation is dramatic; the prose is 
highly decorated and vivid ; but this com- 
bination of fiction and theogony is apt to 
become a laborious and _ self-conscious 
affair. 

VICTORY TO THE VANQUISHED. By 
BARBARA GOOLDEN. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

An undistinguished novel about a disorient- 
ated woman who, forbidden by the husband 
who divorced her to see her child, goes off 
to East Africa with his brilliant drunken 
brother-in-law. Well-to-do London society 
with a dash of low life; pleasing child por- 
traiture ; inability to communicate to the 
reader the varieties and degrees of emotion 
catalogued by the author. 

SURPRISING RESULTS. By Rona.p 
FRASER. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A tragi-comedy set against an exotic 
Mediterranean background. The fat wife of 
an hotel-keeper in Cassis is transformed by 
the efforts of a surgeon into a beautiful and 
desirable woman, and Mr. Fraser with a 
touch light, fantastic, but never frivolous, 
shows the effect of the experiment upon her 
husband and a group of people staying in 
the little town. Their amours are subtly 
handled, but Mr. Fraser is more interested 
in the spirit that shines through the emotions 
and the mind, and his philosophy infuses the 
tale with a strange beauty. 

EAST INDIAMAN. By Frank Potrarp. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

An attempt to write a story of the East 

India Company and a young officer’s 

successful and amorous career from the 

eighteenth-century point of view. Mr. 

Pollard’s detail is accurate but he has not 

achieved the right combination of gusto and 

detachment. 

THE TRANSIENTS. By Marx Van 
Doren. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A phantasy of the sojourn in America of two 
creatures from another world, their pursuit of 
and flight from each other, and their loves 
with mortals. It has a strange beauty and 
refinement ; but the blurb’s boast that ‘ no 
reader will miss its significance ’’ is hardly 
justified. It is an allegory of love, but its 
meaning is obscure. 

NOT IN A DAY OR SEVEN. By Gezorce 
ALBEE. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Albee has created 
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inhumanity. He has created her for our| 
amusement, and does not attempt to make 
us believe in her. He describes with the 
wildest exaggeration how, taking her stand 
firmly on a business sense and perfect pro- 
priety, she comes to rule her small world. 
She dies in the end universally hated—a\ 
conventional retribution, one would say,) 
if it were not that she is totally unaware of it. | 
A very entertaining book, which leaves ap 
horrid fear that there may be a grain of| 
truth in it. 
NOR HELM NOR COMPASS. Byyjy 
SNOWDEN BvakeE. Harrap. 7s. 6d. | 
Life in the dull potteries was not for Tom 
Cory. Bastard son of a sailor he, too,) 
felt the call of the sea. We follow hist 
career, and like himself we eventually} 
become bored by his series of amorous 
adventures, his conquests, his loneliness, ete. | 
In between his spells of duty in the wireless | 
cabin, he indulges in love affairs before } 
meeting a hard-boiled American Evangelist, , 
who, he discovers, could supply something 
for which his soul and spirit longed. During 
a fog even this was denied him, and with a | 
gallant laugh (British style) he goes down 
with his ship. The author had a good subject, 
but has brought little imagination to it. 
CRISS CROSS. By Don Tracy. Constable. | 
7s. 6d. | 
The sensibility of American rough-stuff | 
here expresses itself in a vividly probable 
piece of sensational fiction, all the tricks of 
the thriller being employed with unusual 
effect for the ulterior purpose of character-_ 
ization and satire. Both are admirably 


. pointed, and the speed of the story is cer- 


tainly not due to any lightness of material. 
CONQUERING SEAS. By L. Lwvarp. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

This novel, a man’s book, is competent and 
well-written, and the life of the trawlers 
is well described. It is a book based on 
experience, an experience communicated to 
the reader in a series of graphic pictures. 
The author writes well of storms, catches, 
and fish marketing. That is all. The book 
just lacks the quality that might have made 
it an outstanding performance. 

ann PENGUIN BOOKS. Bodley Head. 
It is high time that literature went on to 
the Woolworth standard. If frocks and 
saucepans, why should not books be sold 


} 
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for sixpence in an age of mass production ? 
With this series, the Bodley Head makes a 


_ welcoming gesture to the poor, the travelling 
and the parsimonious reader. For sixpence, 
such may now procure, in moderately good 
_type, reprints of works by Compton 
_ Mackenzie, Hemingway, Maurois, Mary 
Webb, Agatha Christie and other writers 
. excellent in their kind. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER AND THE 
ST. JAMES’ THEATRE. By A. E. W. 
Mason. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


_ This biography is much more than a pious 
_ tribute to one whose name has undeservedly 


. fallen into semi-obscurity ; it is a frank and 


_ skilful account of the administrative and the 
artistic achievement of a famous theatre 
_ during twenty-eight years of actor-manage- 
ment. Critics of the system may learn with 
surprise how much trouble Alexander took 
_ to seek out authors, with what care the parts 
_ of a new play were cast, and with what good- 
_humoured persistence he contested authors’ 
_ opinions of their own work, once, in the case 


of Lady Windermere’s Fan, standing against 


Wilde for what is now admittedly the higher 
strategy of story-telling. There are lively and 
sometimes challenging sketches of authors 
_of the nineties, and the by no means smooth 


relationship of Pinero and Alexander, as 
revealed in their letters, is an interesting 
addition to theatrical history. 


A HISTORY OF ROME FROM 753 B.C. 


TO 410 A.D. By Cyrit E. RoBINson. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Readability is the first essential of a concise 
history, and this, by a well-balanced selec- 
tion of facts, a total exclusion of references, 
and a persistent dry humour, Mr. Robinson 
achieves. The four hundred odd pages are 
not overcrowded, yet the essentials are 
there, and are up-to-date. The judgments 
are in the main the conventional ones, but 
not for lack of thought, and he is at pains, 
as for instance in his estimate of Claudius, to 
support them briefly against those of the 
latest historians. The illustrations are admir- 
ably chosen. 

JAMES STEWART, THE YOUNG PRE- 
TENDER. By Carora Oman. WOLSEY. 
By AsHLEY Sampson. Duckworth. 2s. each. 

Miss Oman has on the whole succumbed to 

the charm of the Young Pretender, while 
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Mr. Sampson remains in the end unimpress- 

ed by Wolsey’s grandeur. The Young Pre- 

tender’s history is a great opportunity for the 
story-teller with a sense of the pathetic, and 

Miss Oman has well fulfilled her task : the 

biography is most readable. The life of Wol- 

sey is equally dramatic but requires more 
historical imagination to make it live. In Mr. 

Sampson’s view, Wolsey is solely an ambi- 

tious place winner, a view which detracts 

from the tragedy of his life. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. AN ENG- 
LISH JUDGMENT. By Micuaet DE LA 
BEDOYERE. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

A sympathetic account of George Washing- 
ton’s life, particularly as a soldier. Count 
Michael de la Bedoyere does well to devote a 
considerable proportion of his pages to 
general description of the political situations, 
though it is here, perhaps, that his con- 
clusions are most questionable. Washing- 
ton’s own letters freely quoted are an excel- 
lent feature of this well-written and well- 
illustrated book. 


LITERARY 


THE POET’S TONGUE. An Anthology 
of Verse Chosen by W. H. Auden and 
John Garrett. Bell. 6s. 

““ Memorable speech,” say Messrs. Auden 

and Garrett, adopting a definition of poetry 

—and do not make clear how or if they 

distinguish between poetry and a slogan such 

as “‘ Guinness is Good for You.” It is a 

mercy, however, to find them refusing to 

confine poetry to “‘ the major experiences of 
life,” and though the anthology begins with 
too much of a rollick, it justifies itself by the 
inclusion of so much excellent levity. Folk 
songs, ballads, sea shanties and nursery 
rhymes provide a large proportion of the 
first half ; throughout both halves the device 
of printing the pieces in alphabetical order 
helps to rid the reader of his bias in favour 
of great names. Hopkins, Edward Lear, 

Emily Dickinson, Squire, Tennyson and 

Harry Graham are all admitted. Whatever 

else it may be this book is never a bore. 

SHAKESPEARE’S BIBLICAL KNOW- 
LEDGE AND USE OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, as Exemplified in 
the Plays of the First Folio. By RICHMOND 
Nos.e. S.P.C.K. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Noble discusses the versions of the Bible 

current in Shakespeare’s day, the state of his 
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biblical knowledge, and other problems, and 
lists the more important biblical references 
in each play. It becomes clear that Shake- 
speare’s familiarity with Bible language 
came, not, as sometimes suggested, through 
conversation or hearing lessons in church, 
but from actual reading carried on into adult 
life. The fact that in the earlier plays the 
quotations are mainly from the Bishops’ 

Bible, but in the later from the Genevan, 

proves this point. A good and interesting 

book. 

TRANSITION. An Intercontinental Work- 
shop for Vertigralist Transmutation. 
Edited by EucEne Jotas. July, 1935. No. 
23. Faber and Faber. F. 8.75. 

The new “language of the night” has 

become decidedly astral. Mysticism, yoga, 

demonic possession have given this advanced 
annual a suspicious resemblance to Bibby’s 

Theosophical Magazine. Mr. James Joyce, 

however, continues his positivist Work in 

Progress, giving us, with grim humour, the 

nightmare subconsciousness of an unfortun- 

ate schoolboy. The Editor’s contention that 
the ordinary resources of language are 
exhausted is scarcely borne out by the 

Supplement. In this ‘‘ Testimony against 

Gertrude Stein,” distinguished writers and 

artists record their annoyance and resent- 

ment in very plain language. 

LITERATURE. By Puitip HENDERSON. 
XXth Century Library. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Henderson concerns himself mainly 

with English literature and he carries a red 

flag of revolution back to Anglo-Saxon times. 

But his attempt to restate poetic practice in 

terms of modern class consciousness is 

necessarily limited. His critical ingenuity, 
however, prospers in difficulties and his 
shrewd judgments are not to be despised. 

The fact that so much of English poetry is 

“ bourgeois ”’ forces him into dislikes which 

are plainly uncongenial to him. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Tuomas 
Marc Parrott. Oxford University Press. 
6s. 

Professor Parrott of Princeton University 

has produced a clearly-written and compre- 

hensive handbook. He treats Shakespeare 
historically, stressing the influence that the 
demands of an Elizabethan audience and the 
physical structure of the stage had upon 

Shakespeare’s technique, and gives a well- 

informed exposition of contemporary drama ; 
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he surveys Shakespearian criticism, gives ary 

account of the text and its editors and 0: 

Shakespeare on the stage, provides a shor 

critical bibliography and a useful chrono 

logical table. 

THE ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE! 
By Exizapetu Drew. Cambridge Univers " 
ity Press. 8s. 6d. | 

A helping hand to those not quite sure hoy 

to set about ‘ enjoying literature.’ Miss 

Drew quotes Aristotle, who said that 

Tragedy should not be expected to produce 

every kind of pleasure, but the kind prope 

to it, and proceeds to examine the variou: 
categories—letters and journals, the essay, 
biography, fiction, drama, lyric, epic and 
narrative poetry—indicating, and illustrat-| 
ing with quotations, their peculiar properties 
and pleasures. Literature for really and truly}; 
beginners. 


Hi 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THOUGHT. By} 
Craupe A. CLarEmonr. Allen and Unwin. | 
8s. 6d. 

This book should be read by all in any way } 

interested in psychology, for it is a very | 

simple and at the same time far-reaching } 
attempt to establish a short series of “ ele- } 
ments’ into which every and any mental | 
process may be usefully analysed. Its basis 
is a view of thought as a rising series of 

“direct perceptions,” progressively fused | 

into more and more complex “ units.” Its | 

close reference to the practical observations | 
of a Montessori teacher, linked to the find- | 
ings of other psychological sciences, gives it | 

a sustained relation to concrete human real- 

ity. In its special field it has real importance. | 

THE FILM IN THE SCHOOL. Edited | 
by J. A. Lauwerys. Christophers. 3s. 6d. | 

This small handbook will be valuable to 

anyone concerned with the educational use | 

of films. Skilled contributors discuss such 
subjects as the best methods—still tentative 
and experimental—of using films in the 
classroom, the scope for film-making in 
schools and the need for collaboration 
between educational authorities and com- 
mercial producers. There are chapters, too, 
on the choice and care of a projector, with 

details of the various makes available, and a 

handy appendix summarizing the contents of 

the chief film libraries. 
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AND HIS BOOKS 


SIR CHARLES MALLETT, u.P. 
iL Being the authorized life of Sir Anthony 
q Hope Hawkins, author, scholar, thinker, 
i lawyer and ye nes #f llustrated. or 
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MALAYAN SYMPHONY 
W. ROBERT FORAN 


A record of six months’ journeying 
through British Malaya, Siam, Sumatra, 
Java and Bali. The impressions of a 
trained and observant  journalist- 
traveller. Iilustrated. 18s. 


RACHEL THE IMMORTAL 


BERNARD FALK 


' A full, frank, and important biography 
ig of Rachel, the world’s greatest actress. 
i With 12 special plates drawn by Frank 


C. Bae 18s. 


ROUND the WORLD for NEWS 


HARRY J. GREENWALL 

With a foreword by R. D. Blumenfeld. 

Mr. Greenwall is a veteran of that almost 

vanished band of Special Correspondents 

who travelled the world in search of news. 
Illustvated. 15s. 


.ORD LOVAT, 1871-1933 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Lindlay 


The record of the public service of a man 
' whose life was a pre-eminent example of 
t balks service. Illustrated. 18s. 


HER HIGHNESS THE 


RANEE OF SARAWAK 
REMINISCENCES 


Few women can have enjoyed a life so full 
of contrast over a period of nearly 50 
years as the wife of the only White Rajah 
in the world. Illustrated. 18s. 


iw " CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 
MY JOYFUL LIFE 


People have called the creator of the 
famous Captain Kettle the Ulysses of 
modern novelists. Here, for the first 
| time, is the history of his own wanderings 
and vicissitudes. eS vies 18s. 


EMPIRE OF THE SNAKES 


F. G. Carnochan and H. C. Adamson 


This book is not fantasy, but the meticu- 
lous observations of accredited scientists. 
The might of the Empire of the Snakes lies 
in its fathomless secrecy. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


TH HE STORY OF RHODESIA 
| W. D. GALE 


Reveals the great courage of Rhodes, and 
the heroism and fortitude of the European 
| settlers of the youngest self-governing 
r portion of the British Empire. 

Illustrated. 18s. 
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PRISONERS?’ PROGRESS 
Col. S. G. PARTRIDGE 


A survey of crime and punishment at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
a record of the ceaseless struggle between 
the judiciary and the criminal. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


=AMOUS CASES OF 
NORMAN BIRKETT 
ROLAND WILD 


The career of a brilliant criminal advocate. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF 
MARCONI 


B. L. Jacot & D. WM. B. Collier 


With a foreword by Marchese Marconi. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


A STORY TELLER TELLS 

After so many novels here is Berta Ruck’s 
own story. It contains pen-portraits of 
Wells, Pavlova, the Waughs, V. Sackville- 


West, Vicki Baum and many others. 
I sis ib ‘aed 


DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
MY OWN TRUMPET 


Brilliant author, artist and playwright, 
his life provides a sparkling series of 
sketches of literary circles in London and 
Paris during the present century. 


f basi are. 12s. ee 
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THE ALDINE BIBLE, NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Vol. 2. SAINT LUKE AND 
THE ACTS. Edited by M. R. JamEs. 
Engravings by Eric Git. Dent. 5s. 

This edition is in an attractive shape and size. 

The text is uninterrupted by verse-numbers, 

which only head each page, and notes, which 

are collected at the end. Their clearness is 
one of the book’s chief virtues. The Joanna 
type, though every letter is beautiful in 
itself, is dazzling on the page, possibly 
because overcrowded, and Mr. Gill’s engrav- 
ings are shockingly roughly—not printed, as 
one would say at first sight—but cut. 

MY BEST ANIMAL STORY: AN 

ANTHOLOGY OF STORIES CHOSEN 
BY THEIR OWN AUTHORS. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Style ranges from the subtle wit of Algernon 

Blackwood to the confidential journalism of 

Cherry Kearton. Treatment is equally 

varied—we find the animal who converses in 

perfect English, the dumb, faithful friend of 
man, the romanticized hero of his own 
world. The best tales are by Blackwood, 

Walpole, Ernest Thompson Seton, Henry 

Williamson, W. R. Calvert and H. Mortimer 

Batten. 


SOCIOLOGY 
AND ECONOMICS 


THE NEXT FIVE YEARS. An Essay in 
Political Agreement. Macmillan. 5s. 

This book is an insult to the British tradition 
of Muddling Through, and as such will 
meet the resentment of political inertia and 
vested interest. But the realization grows 
steadily that almost any social planning is 
better than the existing confusion, and this 
able combination of caution and enterprise, 
sponsored as it is by eminent persons of all 
classes, professions and parties, deserves 
the most careful study. In home affairs the 
effort is towards flexible organization and 
greater “‘ social justice”; in foreign rela- 
tions the collective peace system, working 
through the League, is taken as basic. A 
series of authoritative and sometimes brilliant 
studies of the circumstances which demand 
a policy of planned action. 

MADE IN JAPAN. By GuENTHER STEIN. 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

One dozen European umbrellas, 11s. 8d. ; 
made in Japan. But how? To answer this 
question this book gives a detailed picture of 
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conditions in Japanese factories, estimates 

the comparative real wages of Japanese and 

European workers, and goes on to consider 

how the development of Japanese industry 

will affect world trade, and, yet more inter- 
esting, Japan herself. It is a picture of 
industry built up directly at the expense of | 
the peasant—with one novel feature; the } 
military interests are here allied with agri- 
culture. The author, chiefly by avoiding long 

Latin word-forms, has managed to convey 

in very readable form a mass of information 

vital to any intelligent view of Japan’s future, | 

PUBLIC ILL-HEALTH. By C. E. | 
McNALLy. Gollancz. 5s. 

It is comforting to have official statistics in | 

support of a commonsense disbelief in Sir | 

George Newman’s statement that unemploy- 

ment has scarcely affected national health. 

But the vital point Mr. McNally makes is | 

in one sentence—‘‘ If, as we believe, a | 

further substantial improvement in public 
health is not possible under existing | 
economic conditions, is the Ministry going 
to give any lead in creating those conditions 
in which alone there can be further pro- 
gress ?’ Medicine, chiefly by analysis of the 
effects of vitamin-shortage, has long ago 
proved that the simplest regulations of diet 
and conditions could effect a revolutionary 
change in public health ; yet year after year 
we pay a huge bill in money and strength for 

—rickets. “‘ This book was written in anger,” 

says the author. 

PACIFISM IS NOT ENOUGH. Lectures 
delivered at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, August, 1934. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Lectures on international affairs need instant 

publication. Too many of these on specific 

events—French foreign policy, the Chaco 

War, the American “‘ New Deal ”’—are just 

out of date. Too few others undercut 

political to get down to deeper economic 
realities. But the book was worth publishing 


. if only for Sir Norman Angell’s contribution 


—the cool, calm essay which gives it its title. 
DIVORCE AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 
E. S. P. Haynes and DEREK WALKER- 
SMITH. Methuen. 6s. 
A solicitor and a barrister give a skeleton 
history of the conceptions of marriage in 
Europe and a very useful explanation of our 
present self-contradictory laws. This part 
of the book is valuable. But the authors go 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


by the author by the author 
THE FLOWERING THORN FRIENDS AND ROMANS 


FOUR GARDENS THE BARBARIANS 


MARGERY SHARP VIRGINIA FAUKNER 


7/6 


NET 


ARTHUR BARKER 


This Country alone among the great Nations of Europe has no 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


We have the greatest Dramatic Literature in the World. We have Artists 
and Dramatists to-day worthy of that great tradition, but we have 
no endowed Theatre where these plays can continually be seen. 
This is YOUR Country 
YOUR Literature 
and YOUR Responsibility. 
YOU can do YOUR share 


by sending a Donation to:— 
The Hon. Treasurer, 
NATIONAL THEATRE APPEAL COMMITTEE 
50, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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on to make suggestions ; which without a 

close analysis of statistics and conditions 

have no value. Mr. Walker-Smith slates 

Communism, defends “Liberty” (un- 

defined), generalizes about psychology, and 

all in thirty pages or so. Thus: “If two 

spouses could agree on so enormous a 

subject as the break-up of their married life, 

one would think they were in a sufficient 
state of harmony to justify a continuance of 
marriage.” 

THE TOWN AND A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION. By Davin V. Gtass. 
Twentieth Century Library. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

This is an attempt to outline, in 140 pages, 

the origin and nature of towns, the special 

problems involved in living in them, and the 
essentials of an urbanized civilization. Only 
in the final chapter, “Problems of the 

Future,” does town-planning, in the modern 

sense, come into Mr. Glass’s survey. His 

style is dry; and though his subject is 

interesting, it is really too vast for so short a 

treatment to be quite satisfactory. 


SPORT 

GREASED LINE FISHING FOR SAL- 

MON. The Methods of A. H. E. Wood, of 

Glassel. By ‘Jock Scott.” Seeley Ser- 

vice. 12s. 6d. 
Describes very fully the new method of 
fly-fishing for salmon, which is slowly 
superseding the older-fashioned ways. 
It is compiled for the expert by an 
expert, and no salmon-fisher can fail to 
improve his fishing and success by care- 
fully following the intricate description, 
so well illustrated by drawings and photo- 
graphs. The late A. H. E. Wood spent nearly 
twenty years in perfecting his theory; the 
results, particularly in low, summer water, 
are extraordinary. His method has proved its 
worth in the same way as dry-fly fishing, 
under the supervision of Mr. La Branche 
(who incidentally contributes an illuminating 
chapter), has come to the fore in the United 


States. 
TRAVEL 
AND TOPOGRAPHY 
ROMAN BRITAIN. By C. M. FRANzERo. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

This translation from the Italian is written 
from the point of view of a citizen of Rome 
searching England for signs of the Roman 
conquest and occupation. The author starts 


SELECTED LIST 


with the landing-places, Deal and Rich- 

borough, and visits Bath, York, Colchester, 

St. Albans, the great wall, and so on. He is 

shocked at the poor maintenance of many of 

the sites, and at the proposed reburial of 

Verulamium—which is certainly deplorable. 

Signor Franzero has written a lively book, 

illustrated with many good photographs. 

The dedication to Signor Mussolini might 

have been omitted from this edition. 

THE ROMANCE OF LONDON’S 
RIVER. By Jags A. Jones. Illustrated by 
Frank Mason. Hutchinson. 21s. 

An interesting book and one which excuses 

the somewhat flowery descriptions of the 

Thames, for the interesting series of pictures 

of the life of the great river, so little known, 

even to Londoners; the vast rubbish-heap 
at Halfway Reach, for instance, where the 
contents of London’s dustbins are dumped, 
and where in summer botanists come to 

“seek for alien plants and sometimes they 

found twenty different flowers from other 

lands.” Then there are the graveyards of old 
barges, smaller hidden-away docks, the old 
stairs and taverns. The price is far too high. 

UNKNOWN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
By DonaLp MaxweE-t. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

Buckinghamshire is the ninth “ unknown” 

county which Mr. Maxwell has described 

and illustrated. It is well worth his attention, 
not only for the beauty of its landscape, but 
as perhaps the most poetical of the southern 
counties, the chosen home of Milton, Gray 
and Cowper. The coloured illustrations are 
on the whole better than those in black-and- 
white, which, though neat, are slightly 
monotonous. The text is easy to read and 
mildly agreeable, but sometimes rather trivial. 


WHAT I SAW IN SPAIN. By Lean 
ManninG, J.P. Introduction by D. N. 
Pritt, K.C. Gollancz. 53s. 

The author visited Spain in January to 

investigate the methods of repression 

adopted after the revolt of October, 1934. 

The most valuable parts of her book are 

quotations from reliable accounts of the 

great cruelties practised upon prisoners in 
the Asturias. Mrs. Manning’s own writing 
is rather dull, and so saturated in political 
complacency that she will exasperate any- 

one who does not share her views. This is a 

pity, since the facts she records are worthy 

of the sympathy and indignation of all 
generous-minded people. 
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The Arts Today 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Illustrated 8s 6d net 


PSYCHOLOGY & ART MUSIC 
W. H. Auden Edward Crankshaw 


POETRY THE THEATRE 
Louis MacNeice Humphrey Jennings 


PAINTING & SCULPTURE THE CINEMA 
Geoffrey Grigson John Grierson 


FICTION ARCHITECTURE 
Arthur Calder-Marshall John Summerson 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


MARTHA BROWN, Me. 


716 
A New Novel by 


VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “ Anna Lombard ”’ (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘‘ The Times” of 
June 8th, said: ‘‘l have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 


T. WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The long autumn lists which are now 
coming from the publishers contain three 
books by the late Editor of THz LONDON 
Mercury, Sir John Squire. On Sept. 5th 
Messrs. Cassell will publish his Shakespeare 
as a Dramatist, on Sept. 17th Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin will publish his Flowers of Speech, 
a treatise on literary style for the general 
reader, and later on his book of memoirs, 
Refiections and Memories, is expected from 
Messrs. Heinemann. 

The first volume of Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
Life of Earl Haig is announced by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber for Oct. 3rd. This volume 
describes his early life up to the end of the 
Battle of the Somme; at Oxford, in the 
Soudan under Kitchener, in the South 
African War with French, with the Indian 
Army, and finally in the Great War. 

On Sept. 19th Messrs. Cassell are pub- 
lishing the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s memoirs Down the Years, and on 
Oct. 3rd and Oct. roth, Messrs. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson will publish Struggle, 
by Sir Evelyn Wrench and The History of 
India, by Sir George Dunbar respectively. 
On Sept. 26th another biography, this time 
by Emile Cammearts, of King Albert of the 
Belgians, will be published by the same 
publishers. 

Miss Edith Sitwell’s Victoria of England 
is expected from Messrs. Faber and Faber 
on Oct. 17th, and Mr. Peter Quennell’s 
Byron, The Years of Fame, also from Messrs. 
Faber and Faber, on October roth. 

That fruitful sourcee—the Roman Empire 
—is being drawn on again. Magnificent 
Hadrian, by Sulamith Ish-Kishor, will be 
published by Messrs. Gollancz on Sept. 
23rd. 

Messrs. Duckworth announce a number 
of additions to their Great Lives Series, 
Wiliam Pitt by Sir Charles Petrie, De 
Quincey by Malcolm Elwin, Keir Hardie 
by Hamilton Fyfe, Palmerston by E. F. 
Malcolm Smith, Wordsworth by Peter Burra, 
Livingstone by D. C. Somervell, and Clive 
by Sir George Dunbar. 

Messrs. Gollancz on Sept. oth are bringing 
out Lives of the Great Composers, a handy 
volume of short lives by various author- 
ities. 

Later in the autumn, in preparation for 


the Burlington House Exhibition, several 
books will appear on Chinese Art. Mr. 
Leigh Ashton, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is collaborating with Mr. Basil 
Gray, of the British Museum, in Chinese 
Art (Faber and Faber), and is editing another 
Chinese Art for Messrs. Kegan Paul. This 
will contain chapters on different aspects 
of the art by different authorities, and will 
have an introduction by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. Besides these the Oxford University 
Press are publishing A Short History of 

Chinese Art by Arnold Silcock. . 


On Sept. 5th, Mr. Eric Gill’s new essay, 
Work and Leisure, in which he discusses 
Art in relation to every aspect of life, will be 
published by Messrs. Faber and Faber, 
and later in the autumn Mr. R. H. Wilen- 
ski’s The Artistic Temperament will appear 
from the same publishers. On Oct. 3rd a 
book of essays, In Praise of Idleness, by Lord 
(Bertrand) Russell is expected from Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber are publishing 
volumes of verse by two young poets; 
Janus by George Barker on Sept. 12th, and 
Poems by Louis Macneice on Sept. rgth. 
The Oxford University Press announce for 
September or October The Early English 
Carols, edited by Richard Leighton Greene, 
which will contain the texts of all Carols 
up to 1550. 

A number of interesting novels will 
appear during the autumn. The resur- 
rection of Fr. Rolfe, Baron Corvo, continues, 
and in October Messrs. Cassell will publish 
Hubert’s Arthur for the first time. William 
Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying, which has not 
yet appeared in England, will be published 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who will 
also publish a new novel by Mr. David 
Garnett, Beany-Eye. Miss Phyllis Bentley’s 
book of short stories, The Whole of the Story, 
already announced, will be ready on Sept. 
gth from Messrs. Gollancz, who are also 
publishing on Sept. 5th, Richard Savage, 
by Gwyn Jones. 

Messrs. Duckworth announce for October 
a novel, Masks, by the Queen of Rumania, 
and in September a new novel by Mr. Joseph 
Shearing, Golden Violet, will be published 
by Messrs. Heinemann. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


ae 


a September Calendar 
BORZOI 


by IGOR SCHWEZOFF The Book Society Choice and £1,000 
Prize Autobiography. 9/6 net. 


TEAK-WALLAH 


by REGINALD CAMPBELL an Autobiography of the Burmese 


Jungle. 15/- net. 


GINO WATKINS 


by J. M. SCOTT Mr. Stanley Baldwin introduces this biography of a 
young explorer whom the gods loved. 20/- net. 


SWEPT CHANNELS 


by TAFFRAIL Captain Taprell Dorling, R.N., tells the whole heroic story 
of the mine sweepers. 21/- net. 


THEATRE OF LIFE 


by LORD HOWARD OF PENRITH tite seen From the Pit ’ is 


the sub-title of this first volume of the marvellously varied story of Esme 
Howard, lately British Ambassador at Washington. 21/- net. 


and 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
GIFT BOOK « Royal Gift Book for Children 


which Hodder and Stoughton have the honour of publishing in aid of 
the Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children, 5/- net. 
Presentation Edition, 15/- net, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ LISTS 


NOW READY 


Catalogue No. 307 
A Special Clearance Catalogue 
of 


Old & Modern Books 


at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


also Catalogue No. 308 


First Editions of Modern Authors 
Association Copies, Modern 
Presses, etc. 


The above may be had gratis and post free 
from 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Since 1849 ‘Notes and 
Queries’”” has provided a 
convenient and _ unique 
method of communication 
between those interested, 
whether as amateurs or 
professionally, in any 
branch of literature, history, 
antiquities or research. 


“Notes and Queries’’ was 
founded as a supplement to 
“ The Atheneum,” then the 
leading literary journal of 
the world; and after ‘‘ The 
Atheneum ”’ ceased to appear 
as a separate publication. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


AND CATALOGUES 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


New and secondhand books on every 

subject. Over two million volumes in | 

stock. Catalogues free on mentioning 
your interests. 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (10 lines) 


FINE _ 
PRINTING 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


[Gerrards Limited] 
411a Harrow Road 11 Henrietta Street | 
London, W.9 W.C.2 


Willesden 4310 Temple Bar 5661 


Notes and Queries 


For ‘Readers and Writers, Collectors and Librarians 


“Notes and Queries”? had 
the honour of being adopted 
by “The Times,’ and of 
being published for some 
time, under the authority of 
that great name. 


“Notes and Queries’ has 
been well described as “ not 
so much a newspaper as a 
club,” open to all interested 
in the past—historians, 
genealogists, students, 
collectors, librarians, and 
owners, buyers, or sellers, 
of precious things. 


SIX PENCE WEEKLY 


A free specimen copy on application to the Manager, 
‘* Notes and Queries,’’ 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


